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American Private Schools in Latin 
America 


By ROY TASCO DAVIS 


HE PRIVATE school is as important and necessary in 
Latin America as it was in the United States before our 
public state and municipal school systems came into ex- 
istence. In Latin America as a whole approximately a fifth of 
the elementary and more than a third of the secondary stu- 
dents attend private schools. 

There are several reasons for the wide acceptance of private 
education in Latin America. Although most countries are 
making increased appropriations for education, public funds 
for this purpose are still inadequate. As long as this is so, 
private institutions probably will continue to carry a consider- 
able portion of the financial burden that would otherwise fall 
upon the state. A factor supporting the private school is the 
class consciousness of the Latin American. In almost all 
countries of Latin America, the upper classes prefer to send 
their children to private schools with a selected patronage 
rather than to those of the state. Another reason is that 
private schools generally offer various noteworthy advantages: 
better personnel and plants, smaller classes, broader courses, 
special emphasis on foreign languages and effectiveness in 
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teaching them, and a program of extracurricular activities 
providing recognized educational values. 

There has been a tendency in recent years to regulate pri- 
vate schools through laws which set up official courses of study, 
limit the use of foreign languages as media of instruction, 
and require the employment of a specified proportion of na- 
tional teachers. In some cases regulations were adopted in 
order to curtail and perhaps eliminate German, Italian, and 
Japanese schools. Since the laws had to be general, they affect 
other foreign-sponsored schools as well. Although these regu- 
lations have made it necessary for American-sponsored' 
schools to adjust their courses to the national program and 
have restricted their freedom of action, the majority have 
found it possible to comply with the regulations and at the 
same time offer a program that is generally acceptable to both 
nationals and North Americans. Further regulation may be 
expected with growing nationalism, but it is hardly probable, 
in view of the important place held by private schools in the 
national educational program, that they will be regulated out 
of existence. 

Just as it is evident that the American-sponsored private 
school satisfies a need felt in the Latin American countries by 
various classes of people, and for various reasons, so its moti- 
vation from the sponsoring end is equally diverse. In the 
case of company-sponsored schools for staff employees’ chil- 
dren, as well as a number of joint company or community in- 
stitutions, an ‘““American’”’ school is a convenience and, in some 
cases, a necessity. American employees are relatively tran- 
sient and American families of the quality desired are notably 
unwilling to be separated from their children. Mission 
schools, on the other hand, cater mainly to nationals. 


PLACE OF THE AMERICAN-SPONSORED PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Although efforts have been made to gather statistics on the 
number of foreign-sponsored private schools in the other 


* Throughout this article the term “American” has been used in the popular 
rather than the strictly accurate sense. 
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American republics, information on this subject is as yet so 
inadequate as to be undependable. It is estimated, however, 
that approximately a third of the private schools are of for- 
eign sponsorship. Roughly three-fourths of these foreign- 
sponsored schools, in turn, are church-connected, the majority 
being maintained by Catholic orders. These are mainly 
Spanish, French, Belgian, Italian, or German. American 
Catholic orders have recently established five schools in Chile 
and Peru. 

The Protestant schools in Latin America are largely spon- 
sored by groups in the United States as follows: 
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On the following page may be found a summary of Ameri- 
can-sponsored schools in Latin America, showing by countries 
the number of these schools and the approximate number of 
students enrolled. 


KINDS OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS 


The various kinds of American-sponsored schools in Latin 
America may be divided roughly into three major categories: 
denominational or church-connected schools, company schools, 
and community schools. A number of institutions have 
evolved from one category to another. The American Gram- 
mar and High School in Buenos Aires, for instance, is osten- 
sibly and for most practical purposes a community project 
controlled by a board of local business men. Technically, 
however, it is a section of Ward College, an institution built 
and maintained by the Methodist Board of Missions with as- 
sistance from the Disciples of Christ. Several other schools 
created originally by mission boards now have their independ- 
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Inde- 

Country Company Church pendent Total Pupils 
Argentina 1 6 1 8 1,675 
Bolivia 1 6 2 9 1,728 
Brazil 1 27 2 30 15,445 
Chile 5 9 2 16 3,366 
Colombia 5 11 2 18 2,442 
Costa Rica 3 2 5 180 
Cuba 2 8 2 12 2,602 
Dominican Republic 1 2 a 3 482 
Ecuador 2 2 2 6 440 
El Salvador ; 3 oe 3 775 
Guatemala 2 3 2 7 1,331 
Haiti od + 1 5 336 
Honduras 5 2 1 8 534 
Mexico 3 25 6 34 8,681 
Netherlands West Indies 1 se l 216 
Nicaragua 2 2 1,200 
Panama 1 2 3 820 
Paraguay - 1 1 400 
Peru 2 8 10 3,350 
Uruguay 1 a 1 580 
Venezuela 9 2 1 12 596 

Totals 44 126 24 195 47,179? 


ent boards of trustees either in the United States or in the 
country in which they are located, and may thus be said to be 
in process of passing from one category to another, following 
an evolution somewhat similar to that already many times re- 
peated in the United States. 

Mission schools differ among themselves in the special 
motivation behind them and the social and economic group to 
which they appeal. Some are designed especially for the gov- 
erning class; others are philanthropic and humanitarian in 


2In addition to the above, it is estimated that approximately 11,500 students 
are receiving some instruction in church-sponsored social service centers; and 
that approximately 10,000 students are attending national schools supported 
in whole or part by North American business concerns. 
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their inspiration, aiming at providing greater educational op- 
portunity for the underprivileged. Several Protestant mis- 
sion boards and at least one Catholic order maintain schools 
of both kinds. In general it may be said that the larger and 
more important mission schools have appealed mainly to the 
middle class. In countries where no middle class has existed, 
the opportunities provided by these schools have contributed, 
along with other factors, to the growth of such a class. In 
every major city of the continent may be found competent 
young people who will volunteer the information that it was 
the mission school which gave them their opportunity in life, 
an opportunity which in its briefest statement has been, 
simply, to pass into the middle class with its relatively greater 
possibilities for self-development and self-respect. 

Company schools are of two kinds: those which any firm 
developing a remote and unpopulated district is required by 
law to establish for the children of its national employees, 
and those established for the children of foreign employees. 
In the case of schools of the former type, the school buildings 
are provided by the companies. ‘The teachers are appointed 
by the national ministry of education. In some cases the 
teachers so appointed are paid by the companies. Schools of 
this type offer the regular official curriculum of the country 
in which they are located, and are not usually considered 
“American” schools. On the other hand, in most Latin 
American countries schools for the children of American and 
other employees who desire an American-type education for 
their children are simply transplanted American schools, dif- 
fering from schools in this country only in their geographical 
location. Curriculum, textbooks, and teachers are imported 
from the United States. Where groups of children are too 
small to warrant the employment of a trained teacher from 
the United States, the children often follow a system of in- 
struction by correspondence under the guidance of one or 
more of the mothers. 

In the capitals and other larger cities where numerous 
American firms are located, each faced with the need of pro- 
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viding for the education of the children of its short-termed 
American employees, community schools have been created. 
These schools have usually been established through the initia- 
tive of local American business men and with financial contri- 
butions from the major American firms in the locality. In al- 
most all cases these schools, once established, have attracted a 
considerable clientele from among the nationals of the country. 
In most cases such interest on the part of people in the country 
has been welcomed, bringing a strengthened financial position 
through a larger tuition income, and increased social and pro- 
fessional contacts with local people. 

In several cases, interestingly enough, it has been the initia- 
tive of the nationals themselves which has led to the creation 
of these bilingual, binational, and cooperative inter-American 
community schools. This was the case of the American 
School of Quito, founded by Ecuadorans in protest against 
Nazi indoctrination of their children in the well-established 
and well-financed German schools. 

It is due largely to these intercommunity ventures that from 
a diversity of policy and curriculum patterns there has recently 
evolved a philosophy of cultural relations to supersede both 
the cultural imperialism and the cultural isolation of the older 
types of American schools. To a number of American com- 
munities abroad, it has now become evident that, even while 
preparing their children for college training and adult life in 
the United States, they must also take advantage of the op- 
portunity afforded them by residence in another country to 
become acquainted with other people, other mores, and other 
traditions. ‘Thus in countries where government regulations 
now require that the full official curriculum be taught to all 
children in the elementary grades by nationally licensed teach- 
ers and in the language of the country, the American schools 
have accepted these regulations with good grace and see in 
them an opportunity for growth. In countries where regula- 
tions have not yet become so demanding, many schools are 
voluntarily organizing a dual bilingual and binational cur- 
riculum taught by a staff representing two, and often more, 
nationalities. 
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‘“‘Coneducation” is the word that has been coined to speak 
of the education together of children of various nationalities. 
With this new ideal, our schools in Latin America are mov- 
ing into a new era of cooperation between both parents and 
teachers of various nationalities. No longer are parents in- 
clined to look askance upon the children of “foreigners.” In- 
creasingly, they are becoming convinced of both the good 
practical sense and the personal satisfaction of true co- 
operation. 

Accreditation from official American sources, especially for 
a hybrid curriculum and by remote control, presents various 
problems. Three schools have achieved accreditation by 
American standardizing agencies. Others, without official 
American accreditation and more concerned with recognition 
by their local authorities, have been successful in having their 
graduates admitted to high-ranking American universities and 
assigned to second- and third-year classes. This is due in part 
to the fact that many of these private schools draw from a 
highly selected group, in part to the more concentrated intel- 
lectual content of the European-style prescribed secondary 
courses in most Latin American countries, and in part to the 
inevitable effects of the binational and bilingual experience 
and environment. 

If the origins, sponsors, and constitutions of these schools 
have been diverse, their procedures for obtaining teachers and 
supplies have been no less so. In the case of comipany and 
mission schools dependent upon sponsors in the United States, 
problems of supplying personnel and materials have been rela- 
tively simple. For independent community schools they have 
been more complex. To aid in the transaction of business in 
the United States and in all problems requiring a general or 
over-all knowledge of conditions in educational spheres in both 
continents, the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs in 1942 contracted with the American Council on Edu- 
cation for the development of an association of “American” 
schools in Latin America and the establishment of an office to 
serve it. 

Since that time, due in part to war conditions, the original 
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project has become a service bureau. This office is known 
now as the Inter-American Schools Service, working in con- 
junction with the Division of Cultural Cooperation of the De- 
partment of State. Its services are available to all schools 
in the other American countries which are sponsored by 
United States citizens or groups or were originally founded 
by them. 

This office acts as a liaison agent and information center 
between public and private organizations and individuals in 
the United States and United States-sponsored schools in 
Latin America. It provides information for families and 
students moving back and forth between the United States and 
the other American countries. As transportation facilities 
permit, it will undertake the organization of general and re- 
gional conferences of teachers and administrators of Amer- 
ican schools abroad. Even at present, through its traveling 
representatives, it acts as a medium for the exchange of ideas 
and information among these schools. It is prepared to 
furnish detailed information about American schools abroad 
to interested institutions and individuals in this country. To the 
schools in the field it offers technical advice in connection with 
building programs, information leading to the selection of 
qualified personnel, recommendations of teaching materials 
appropriate for particular needs, and the provision of educa- 
tional supplies for improvements in the services and curricula 
of the schools. From time to time it issues a newsletter giv- 
ing information on subjects of current interest to these schools. 

Established originally by government initiative and funds, 
the Schools Service may eventually develop, it is hoped, into 
an association supported by the schools served and somewhat 
similar in function to the Near East and China College Asso- 
ciations. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


American-sponsored private schools have in the past made 
significant contributions to the countries in which they are 
located. Official representatives of the various ministries of 
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education have testified repeatedly that the American schools 
in their countries have been leaders in developing new trends 
in education. In many countries it was they who pioneered 
in teacher training courses, vocational education, engineering 
and trade schools, preschool education, and training in agricul- 
ture and home economics. It was they who first promoted 
physical education, campus life, student government, parent- 
teacher associations, and extracurricular activities, all of which 
have now become part of education in this hemisphere, in 
theory at least, if not in universal practice. 

Although most of the sectarian schools offer the official edu- 
cational program of the country in which they are located, 
they also give more instruction in English than is customary in 
the public or other private schools. Many sectarian schools 
are staffed almost entirely with nationals, retaining only 
American management and some traces of typical American 
ways and customs. 

American-founded and -sponsored schools of this type have 
given thousands of young men and women an opportunity for 
economic, professional, and social advancement. Many of their 
graduates are employed by large commercial concerns, both 
national and foreign. Over a period of years more than a 
million Latin American students have attended North Amer- 
ican schools, and it is estimated that at present approximately 
50,000 are in attendance each year. This figure does not in- 
clude thousands of students in schools connected with social 
welfare centers or national schools provided by American 
companies. 

These schools have contributed significantly to the promo- 
tion of friendship between the people of our countries, in 
spite of the fact that in all but a few exceptional cases they 
are housed in inferior buildings and obliged to use unsatis- 
factory equipment, with underpaid and overworked instruc- 
tors. With nothing approaching the splendid physical piants 
of the German schools and their efficient and well-organized 
services, they have been, nevertheless, within the relatively 
unorganized and individualistic framework characteristic of 
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our democracy, effective agents of good will. Even in a 
country as rightly self-conscious as modern Brazil, American 
schools have in recent years been objects of special honors on 
the part of national, state, and municipal governments. The 
head of the largest American-sponsored school in the country 
has been awarded the Order of the Southern Cross, highest 
distinction possible for a foreigner in Brazil. One of the most 
progressive of the Brazilian cities some months ago appointed 
to its committee on school buildings an American woman, the 
head of an American denominational school for girls. In an- 
other state the first school built under the direction of this 
gifted amateur architect-constructor has become the mecca of 
its schoo! building experts. 

The pattern varies from country to country. In Ecuador 
it was a group of Ecuadorans who initiated the project for 
an American school. The same is true of a city in northern 
Chile. In Peru, schools established by American Catholic 
orders have been unusually successful. One such school in 
Peru sells cooperative shares, carrying preferential enroll- 
ment privileges. These are sometimes taken by fathers as 
soon as their sons are born. In the case of a Protestant school 
in the same country parents on the waiting list plead for the 
privilege of buying an extra desk to fit into an already over- 
crowded classroom. 

It is possible that as national school facilities become more 
adequate and as national pride and self-sufficiency increase, 
there will be less place for foreign-sponsored private schools. 
Certainly with better trained personnel in the public schools, 
American schools will lose something of the position of leader- 
ship and privilege which they have enjoyed. That they will 
still have a contribution to make in the matter of quantity and 
coverage and that there will be a need for such a contribution 
during some generations to come is clear. Their greatest and 
most permanent value, however, is that inherent in their very 
constitution, in their standing at the crossroads of two cul- 
tures, and their unique ability to interpret one to the other. 
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The Need for New Perspectives 
in Education* 
By HAROLD D. SMITH 


T IS IN TIMES of great crisis that we evaluate institutions 
| most critically. This present crisis, this period of rapidly 
changing demands, of stress and strain and ferment, offers 
the opportunity of a decade for the educational system to re- 
examine its procedures and objectives. Against the stern 
background of a world at war, education needs to be sternly 
realistic in its self-appraisal. Lifting the anchors of formalism 
and tradition, it must chart new courses. It dare not fall 
behind the swift-moving tempo of the times. While using the 
best of past experience, it must always keep ahead of the 
present. 

Most educational leaders are alert to both the opportunities 
and the dangers of this time of ferment and stress. They are 
already wrestling with the vital problems which have resulted 
from the pressures of war—the upheavals and disturbances 
in finances, curricula, faculties, and students. I am confident 
that just as they successfully adjusted to wartime demands, 
they can adjust to the urgent new demands on the educational 
system. 

The specialized approach of educators to these problems 
may well be broadened by the ideas of those outside their 
field. If one believes, as | do, that education is a product of 
the social environment, as well as a main creative factor of 
that environment, then those outside the educational profes- 
sion would seem to fulfill a proper role when they contribute 
their ideas on educational programs and objectives. It is not 
the responsibility of the layman to decide upon the final 
answers to the problems. That is a job for the experts. The 
layman, for his part, can and should add to the ferment which 


* Paper read before the Institute for Superintendents and Principals, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, July 24, 1944. 
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provokes thorough examination of educational issues and 
stimulates adequate action. 

So I present my ideas on the need for new perspectives in 
education. I present these ideas primarily as a layman greatly 
interested in educational problems, but also as a government 
official heading an agency which programs annually hundreds 
of millions of dollars for educational and research projects. 
Any criticism I have to offer is not intended to detract from 
the excellent job which educators have done and are doing. 
It is intended rather to raise the question as to whether edu- 
cators are moving rapidly enough toward the new perspectives 
and new programs which are vitally required. 

We all agree that during the past century the task of our 
educational system has been generally well performed, even 
though we must recognize that many inequalities and much 
unevenness exist. Proof of this achievement is certainly evi- 
dent now. The magnitude of our war effort and the success 
of our war effort are in themselves a tribute to our educa- 
tional system. No other nation in history has ever been able 
to contribute so greatly of men educationally fit, men of 
knowledge and resourcefulness and faith. No other nation 
has ever been able to organize so rapidly and so well to meet 
the challenge of war. Although a peace-loving people, nor- 
mally devoting little of our thought and resources to prepara- 
tion for war, we yet possessed the strength and the spiritual 
force when necessity demanded to strike back at our enemies 
with vigor and deadly determination. 

Our educational system made all of this possible. It was 
the greatest factor in helping to develop the concept of a 
society for which we were willing to make any sacrifices and 
in furnishing us with the skills and techniques to solve the 
practical problems of organization and production which war 
unexpectedly thrust upon us. Viewed from a broad perspec- 
tive, certainly this ability to pour forth such excellence of men 
and might largely results from our system of free public edu- 
cation. Individuals, whatever their social or economic back- 
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ground, have been enabled and encouraged to develop their 
abilities for the service of all. 

Inherent in our system is the belief that free public educa- 
tion is the surest means whereby the state can guarantee its 
own preservation and improvement. Yet when we proclaim 
that education is the foundation and strength of our democ- 
racy perhaps it is well to pause and realize that education can 
also be used to further the goals of totalitarianism. The Nazi 
movement gained fanatical strength through one of the most 
thorough educational systems in the world. Therefore, to say 
that education is the foundation of democracy proves little; 
for education can be perverted into a system of indoctrination 
for selfish and tyrannical ends. The real proof lies in how 
well education continues to be synonymous with freedom and 
opportunity for the common man. Only by maintaining this 
concept can we guarantee a popular government and a free 
society. 

During the period of readjustment which we face, provid- 
ing this “opportunity for the common man’”’ will be far more 
difficult than ever before. There will be more variables in the ' 
educational equation, more unknowns. Yet the equation must 
be solved without delay. To solve it, the educational system 
must be more resilient than it ever has been, more fearless in- 
leadership and action. It cannot meet its great responsibility 
if it fails to break down certain inflexibilities which now exist. 

One inflexibility of the educational system shows itself in 
the continuation on too wide a scale of a system which tends 
to stamp a standardized pattern upon everyone. During the 
past decades a mass-production approach to education has 
been developed. Into the school-factory are thrown all variety 
of materials; these are machined and pushed through with 
some vague expectation that at the end of the assembly line 
will come out well-integrated pieces of machinery—citizens 
certified by the factory. 

One may ask how well schools with their rigid pattern of 
education fulfill their complete responsibility in the develop- 
ment of these future citizens. One may ask how adequate is 
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the training to prepare students to participate in the life of 
the community. One may ask whether they have been trained 
in group cooperation; whether they have been trained in in- 
dividual enterprise; whether they have been trained in the 
practical obligations of citizenship or instead have been 
limited to cut-and-dried courses removed from reality; whether 
they are learning the ideal of democracy out of a book while 
actually they are being constricted by an autocratic education. 

In my opinion our educational system has these major re- 
sponsibilities: to foster appreciation of democratic values; to 
aid the individual to adapt himself to any social environment 
in such manner that he will be a positive factor in the better- 
ment of society; to promote economic self-sufficiency; and 
most important of all, to develop a growing understanding 
of, and a true sense of responsibility to, society in all these 
respects. 

In a democratic society, education does not exist solely for 
the training of the intellect. Certainly, development of char- 
acter and training for citizenship are as essential in democ- 
racy as intellectual achievement. The potential contribution 
to society of our young men and women cannot be measured 
in terms of their ability to conform to a standardized educa- 
tional pattern. It is true that a factory-like educational 
organization results in less cost financially. But it is also true 
that this kind of organization is wasteful of human resources 
because it does not fully develop the individual potentialities 
of our students for the benefit of our democratic society. 

Perhaps another evidence of the inflexibility of our educa- 
tional system is its approach to personnel policies affecting the 
faculties. Educators, like the students themselves, too often 
travel down the main assembly line. Too often the continuous 
rehiring of teachers is not based upon careful review of quali- 
fications; it is not based upon considered administrative judg- 
ment as to competence. Once teachers get into the educational 
system they generally expect and are expected to remain there, 
with periodic and routine advances in salary or position. 

The entire community joins with the average educator in 
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the assumption that he is “fixed for life.” It is probably true 
of the members of all large organizations and institutions that 
as they become more established they tend to become more 
interested in perpetuating their status than in the purposes of 
the organization to which they belong. In times of crisis and 
change such a static attitude concerning any job—especially 
that of the educator—must certainly mitigate against the 
rapid readjustments essential to the health of democracy. 

Perhaps it is partially due to this fixed personnel scheme, 
this restricted outlook, that educators tend to set themselves 
apart from the society which they intend to serve. Many of 
them adopt a cloistered attitude. They find it easier and — 
certainly more serene to work among the books in their 
libraries, to review old notebooks and occasionally to write a 
new chapter on old thoughts, than to move into the dynamic 
society of the community—to join it, to aid it, to suffer its 
bruises, to share its successes. Thus they tend to remove 
themselves from personal contact with the very world which 
they must appreciate in order realistically to train students 
for democratic living. 

The mental and emotional attitudes produced by this with- 
drawal from the realities of the total community life may be 
one of the reasons why some educators are often negatively 
critical—perhaps in self-defense—of the activities of the fed- 
eral government in the educational field. People with a tradi- 
tional outlook often seem to reject almost instinctively any 
ideas which interfere with their thinking and habits. This 
outlook also tends to exaggerate fears. Among educators one 
of these exaggerated fears seems to be that the federal gov- 
ernment might establish a parallel and competing school 
system. It is clear to me that in sponsoring new and needed 
educational services—services which have been studied and 
approved by both the executive branch and the Congress— 
the federal government has stimulated the entire educational 
system rather than competed with it. 

This concern about broad programs of the federal govern- 
ment is not limited to the field of education. Communities 
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often seem to believe that federal control invariably follows 
federal aid. Many examples can be cited to refute this fear, 
particularly in the field of education. One must remember 
that federal assistance to the states for education began before 
our nation’s Constitution was adopted and has continued with- 
out interruption for more than 150 years; one must remember 
that a principal characteristic of the development of school 
systems during the twentieth century has been the assumption 
by state administration of more and more responsibility for 
education; most clearly of all, one must remember that a 
major purpose of federal activity in the educational field is to 
foster and preserve the strength of local democratic action. 

The growing concern of the federal government in the de- 
velopment of adequate educational opportunities may be due 
to the fact that it is impractical for smaller units to make the 
plans and carry out the policies which will be desperately 
needed in the days ahead. Yet I am convinced that the ad- 
ministration of basic education is so firmly established with the 
state and local units that there need be no fear of major dis- 
locations. It is specialized conditions, often emergency pro- 
duced, that the federal government must plan to meet. Edu- 
cators more and more are recognizing that this is one of the 
proper roles of the federal government; their counsel can 
help greatly in determining the organizational structure 
through which this role can best be performed. 

Yet concern over governmental activities persists. It over- 
flows into an attitude of dislike and disrespect for public 
servants in the legislative and executive branches of all gov- 
ernment—public servants who are doing their best to formu- 
late and carry out programs in the public interest. While 
giving lip service to the ideals of democracy, educators too 
frequently deprecate the politician and the bureaucrat who are 
necessary instruments in perpetuating those ideals. These 
educators praise democracy in the abstract; at the same time, 
without justifiable basis of thought or fact, they cast doubt 
on the merit and integrity of programs which are the expres- 
sion of democracy. 
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Personally, my sympathies are with the popularly elected 
representatives and the civil servants who are face to face 
with the critical issues which threaten to weaken our demo- 
cratic structure today. Among these politicians and bureau- 
crats are those who by the very nature of their responsibilities 
must work with educators in solving the pressing problems of 
education. They are conscientious, hard-working, and gen- 
erally able representatives of democracy. 

I have little sympathy with that comparatively small group 
of educators who become overly concerned regarding govern- 
mental control, and who consequently stimulate fear of gov- 
ernmental aid of any kind. One of the major concerns they 
express regarding the educational activities of the federal gov- 
ernment is that there exists widespread and even chaotic dif- 
fusion of duties and authority among Washington agencies. 
This diffusion, I believe, is largely a reflection of the diffusion 
in the thoughts and goals of the educators themselves. Con- 
tributing to this diffusion are the opportunistic methods used 
by some educational groups in furthering their special inter- 
ests. The fault probably lies more with the educators who 
fail to agree upon and promote definite unified programs than 
with the government which must respond in a democratic 
manner to the varied demands. When educators reconcile 
their own thinking and direct their combined influence toward 
common goals, they will have taken the decisive step to end 
the conditions to which they object. 

Such unity among educators would greatly facilitate a two- 
way flow of ideas between federal officials and educational 
leaders. This interchange of ideas would promote not only 
beneficial mutual understanding, but would encourage that 
joint endeavor necessary to achieve the great goals of educa- 
tion. 

This interchange of ideas and experience might take several 
channels. Certainly educators should not be satisfied merely 
to teach the theory of government from textbooks and let it 
go at that. Beyond the theoretical approach there must be 
practical, everyday contacts between educators and govern- 
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ment officials. During the past few years many more edu- 
cators have become active participants in government, and 
this trend has undoubtedly increased in wartime. It should 
continue. It might be an interesting experiment to require 
as an element in the training of all educators, that periodically 
they take a job in government; to carry the idea still further, 
that periodically they take jobs in the commercial and indus- 
trial world. This might be at regular and fixed intervals, or 
arranged for the sabbatical year, or at least during the vaca- 
tion periods when educators are too prone merely to change 
the site of their pedagogical activities. Certainly the new 
perspectives required would help to break down much of the 
rigidness of approach, the aloofness from practical life, which 
I have mentioned earlier. From personal observation, I am 
convinced that those educators who have so effectively con- 
tributed their talents to government service have better under- 
stood the government’s problems and appreciated its accom- 
plishments. From this experience they are, I am sure, better 
citizens and better educators. 

This active participation of educators in government would 
broaden that experience and knowledge necessary if they are 
to perform adequately one of their most important duties. 
I refer to the duty of educating students for the responsibil- 
ities of citizenship—education which ranges from the broad 
training which results in intelligent voting to that which con- 
tributes to the development of statesmen and expert public 
administrators. 

This duty of training for intelligent citizenship, although 
often imperfectly accomplished in the past, has always been 
of prime importance. Now we can no longer afford to neglect 
the smallest part of it. The critical days ahead will demand 
the highest measure of citizenship—tolerant, thoughtful 
citizenship—from those who are proceeding more or less 
normally through the school system. It will also demand 
training in restraint and tolerance for another group—a group 
which has lived through a period of great turbulence and has 
gained its ideas of the responsibilities of citizenship in the 
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school of stern discipline and severe personal hardship. 
Perhaps the greatest and most immediate test that education 
must face will be finding satisfactory answers to the doubts 
and questions of this group. 

I refer to the millions of young men and women whose lives 
have been disrupted by war and who will shortly become a 
dominating group in our country. Their actions and reactions 
are going to be different. They will certainly be critical of a 
civilization which has periodically exposed its people to the 
devastation of war. Many of these millions will be old beyond 
their years; many of them will be intolerant and cynical. They 
will not endure muddling and delay in finding the answers to 
their problems. They will rightfully feel that they deserve 
immediately the best answers. 

Those who return to the schools from the war will be much 
more mature, both in years and in experience, than the stu- 
dents who have proceeded normally from one part of the 
educational system to another. They will be impatient with 
the leisurely attitude often characteristic of prewar school life. 
They will look upon much that some schools have to offer as 
juvenile, and will be very critical of the subjects required and 
the methods of instruction. They will want to finish their 
training in the least possible time and secure a job. Their 
training in the armed forces—training that has been specific 
and functional—will have a great effect on their attitudes. 
Many of them will want part-time education and on-the-job 
training. 

Have educators planned sufficiently to furnish this educa- 
tion and training? Have adequate contacts been developed 
and close cooperation established between the educational 
system and the industrial and service institutions of the com- 
munity? I am inclined to doubt that sufficient progress has 
been made in this direction. The time is short. 

It is an advantage that many of these same young men and 
women will have been exposed to the broadening influences 
of travel, of contact with other civilizations and other systems 
of government, and most of all to group living and group 
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loyalties. Education must make the most of these assets. 
They are the foundation upon which progress in democratic 
living can be based. But it must be recognized that because 
of their recent experiences and their new attitudes this group 
will be far different from students of the past and different 
from each other; it is more important than ever before that 
education and training be adapted to the individual student, 
his interests, his temperament, his abilities, and his capacity. 
To attempt to force this group back into a formalized system 
of education as we have known it in the past, or a system 
dominated by prewar practices, would be devastating both to 
them and to the future of our society. 

It would seem almost essential that the faculties in charge 
of these returning men be formed in part of educators who 
have shared some measure of their experience. Because of 
that mutual experience this kind of educator will be better 
able to interpret the searching questions about democracy and 
its future which his students will be asking; he will be better 
able to give the correct answers. At the same time all edu- 
cators must appreciate that the fruits of victory will be bitter 
in the mouths of many ex-service men and women. It will be 
the task of all educators to be patient in the reorientation of 
those who return to school so that their talents may be directed 
to constructive uses, their attitude not deteriorate to one of 
frustration or social irresponsibility. This will be a thankless 
task requiring utmost tolerance and broadmindedness; it will 
be one of the most worthwhile of all tasks. 

Reorientation to achieve the greatest social benefit for and 
from this group is only one of the special problems which war 
has placed before education. Educators will be called upon to 
meet the requirements of other groups—widely divergent 
groups. Not only will they be asked to help fulfill the de- 
mands and needs of those who have served in the armed 
forces, but of those whose education has been interrupted by 
employment in war industry, of those who are going through 
the school system in the usual manner, and of those older 
persons who will seek an extension of their previous training 
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through an expanded adult education program. There may be 
still another large group whose formal education possibly will 
be affected by some future system of compulsory military 
training. Finally there may be a considerable group of stu- 
dents from foreign countries who, because their own educa- 
tional systems have been disrupted, come here to prepare 
themselves to aid in rehabilitating their devastated homelands. 
These several groups, different in both their experience and in 
what they will ask from education, will require of educators 
not only new perspectives, but even more the ability quickly 
and effectively to readjust any perspective, old or new. 

To meet the demands of youth in a world which is in 
process of spectacular change, educators must achieve a further 
new perspective—perhaps the broadest of all and perhaps the 
most difficult to attain. This perspective will be needed be- 
cause of education’s great responsibility to develop an inter- 
national outlook in the citizens of tomorrow. We are realiz- 
ing at last that narrow nationalisms do not form a workable 
basis for the organization of a postwar world. We are realiz- 
ing that all peoples must possess not only a deep loyalty to 
their nation but also an understanding of the world in which 
they live, an appreciation of the necessity for world coopera- 
tion, and a recognition of the dignity, equality, and brother- 
hood of all mankind. 

No longer can a sincere and well-informed citizen doubt 
that the security of his own nation is dependent upon inter- 
national cooperation. Education, like the nation itself, dare 
not try to exist in an environment of isolationism. The educa- 
tion necessary for understanding and participating in the world 
community will show that the spirit of science and of the crea- 
tive arts transcends the barriers of race and nation; will show 
that modern methods of communication and transportation are 
helping to weld the world into a single cultural unity; will 
show that all peoples of the world can unite in working toward 
common goals. If educators do no more than merely deplore 
wars and aggression, they will have failed completely to take 
the positive approach required of them. This positive ap- 
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proach demands that they further every effort to solve the 
difficult social, political, and economic issues which have been 
the cause of war. It is not enough merely to delve into the 
abstract thought of the past and glorify it in the present. It 
is at least as important to sift out the cogent lessons of the 
past and apply them in a practical manner to the solution of 
present-day problems. 

I have tried to point out some of the vital tasks confronting 
education. To meet them educational leaders must be resil- 
ient, must be courageous, must be willing to throw aside many 
of the old perspectives and wholeheartedly adopt the neces- 
sary new perspectives. In this, education must not—dare 
not—fail. For if education fails to lead the way, how can 
we succeed in building toward a greater civilization and a 
better world? How can we uphold the integrity, the dignity, 
and the brotherhood of free men? 
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Translating Resources Materials of 
the Arkansas Valley Area 


By ROY W. ROBERTS 


gional groups in the South have discussed the possi- 

bilities of action programs designed to conserve and 
better utilize the natural and human resources of the South. 
Among these are the Mid-South Rural Education Conference 
which met at Hot Springs, Arkansas, in April 1942; the 
Southern Rural Life Council which met at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in January 1943 ; and the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education of the American Council on Education 
which sponsored the Gatlinburg, Tennessee, Conference in 
August 1943.1. These committees and conferences have 
pointed to an imposing body of technical materials dealing 
with basic needs and resources of the South, and have sug- 
gested that these materials that are highly technical should be 
translated for use in public education programs. The Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education has placed 
special emphasis on the need for translating technical mate- 
rials concerned with special resource problems of the different 
regions in the South. 

Some of the states have developed plans for translating 
technical materials concerning the resources of the state for 
use in public education programs, but few attempts have been 
made to attack the problem of translating technical resources 
materials on a regional level. This discussion is concerned 
with one such attempt made at the University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, July 3-14, 1944, by representatives from 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas.’ 


Leon THE PAST two or three years a number of re- 


*See John E. Ivey, Jr., “Educational Planning for a Better South,” The Edu- 
cational Record, XXIV (October 1943), 411-20. 

*A description of the organization of the conference and the conference re- 
ports is published in the following three volumes: I. The Arkansas Valley Re- 
sources Translation Conference; Ul. Plans for the Teaching of Regional Con- 
servation Problems in the Arkansas Valley; and Ill. Reference Readings Trans- 
lated from the Report of the Arkansas Valley Region. These volumes are pub- 
lished by the College of Education, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 
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The Regional Resources Translation Conference held at the 
University of Arkansas had its inception at the Gatlinburg 
Conference of 1943. An informal group from Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Oklahoma, and Texas discussed the desirability of re- 
gional translation and suggested that an attempt in this direc- 
tion be made. A regional planning committee from the four 
states assumed responsibility for initiating a regional confer- 
ence and requested the University of Arkansas to sponsor the 
conference. Chief state school officers and other school of- 
ficials joined the University authorities in requesting a grant 
in aid from the General Education Board to finance the con- 
ference. Funds sufficient to pay the traveling expenses of 
seven persons from each of the four states and for some fol- 
low-up work were granted. 

The conference convened at the University of Arkansas in 
July of this year for the purpose of exploring techniques that 
might be used in the translation of resources materials con- 
cerned with the problems and needs of a region. As a means 
of accomplishing this objective a specific regional planning re- 
port was used to supply technical materials for translation.’ 
This special report contains a plan for the use of the resources 
of the Arkansas-Red River Valley area, most of which is 
included in parts of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. The plan contemplates the full use of the resources 
to give the people of the region full employment and thereby 
improve the level of living in the valley. It was expected that 
the use of this report would enable the conferees from the 
states to learn to work together in the translation of materials 
concerned with the conservation problems of the region. 

The personnel of the conference consisted of sixty-six tech- 
nicians in the various fields of specialization included in the 
regional planning report and specialists in the field of educa- 
tion from public schools, colleges, and state departments of 
education within the four-state area. Some technical and pro- 
fessional consultants from outside the region were also in- 





* National Resources Planning Board, Regional Planning—Part XII1—Arkansas 
Vailey (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, June 1943). 
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cluded. ‘Thirty-four of these conferees were in attendance 
during the entire conference, and the remainder served as 
special part-time consultants in technical and educational 
fields. The services of these special consultants were supplied 
by the various agencies at no expense to the sponsors of the 
conference. Many of these consultants were authors of sec- 
tions of the regional planning report used as the basis for 
the translation activities. 

Two committees were given responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the conference. The conference directors com- 
mittee of four members had general charge of the confer- 
ence.* This committee was responsible for preconference 
plans, supplied the conferees with the necessary preliminary 
information, suggested the conference committee organiza- 
tion, and its members served as leaders of some of the discus- 
sion groups and conference committees. The advisory com- 
mittee, composed of one representative from each state and 
the dean of the University of Arkansas College of Education 
reviewed conference plans and committee organizations, sug- 
gested evaluative techniques, and performed other advisory 
functions.° 

The first week of the conference was devoted to a study of 
the resources of the valley. Technical resources specialists ex- 
plained the nature and problems of specific resources—people, 
industry, land, water, power, and minerals—included in the 
planning report of the valley. These explanations were made 
in an informal manner through panel discussions, questions 
and answers, illustrations, motion pictures, and lectures. Each 
of these explanations usually extended through a two-hour 
period, and this was followed by a discussion concerning the 


“The members of the conference directors committee were Roy W. Roberts, 
University of Arkansas, chairman; Miss Jane Franseth, University of Georgia; 
Lowry Nelson, University of Minnesota; and T. M. Stinnett, Arkansas State 
Department of Education. 

*The advisory committee was composed of John S. Kyser, Louisiana State 
Normal College, chairman; F. R. Born, Oklahoma City School; L. A. Henry, 
Arkansas State Planning Board; H. G. Hotz, University of Arkansas; and Paul 
W. Schoen, Texas Forest Service. 
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use that might be made of the technical information in school 
and college courses in schools of the region. The importance 
of utilizing the resources of the region for the benefit of the 
people of the region was emphasized in the discussions. Prob. 
lems that require regional treatment, such as flood control, 
power development, and conservation of land and forests, 
were considered of first importance in the discussions. 

Near the close of these discussions a committee on regional 
concepts, under the leadership of Lowry Nelson, developed 
some basic propositions which represent the general point of 
view of the conference. These propositions accepted as basic 
to the building of cooperative action programs are as follows: 


1. At present the region is characterized by relatively low productivity 
and income per person, with a consequent low level of living for a large 
proportion of the people. 

2. The quantity and quality of the resources, both human and mate- 
rial, are such as to make possible a large increase in wealth and income 
and a higher level of living. 

3. This paradox of poverty in the presence of such a rich natural en- 
vironment, is due not to the nature of the physical environment itself, 
but man’s wasteful, incomplete, and poorly-planned use of natural re- 
sources. 

4. Wise use of physical resources (land, air, water, plant, and animal 
life) must be in terms of their interdependence which provides for re- 
production ; unwise use of physical resources ignores these natural laws 
and results in the exhaustion of the resources. 

5. A crucial point at which to commence the process of working out 
adjustments to realize the goal of a richer life for the people of the re- 
gion lies in the field of education. 

6. All the people are important and possessed of capacity for training 
in the skills which may be required by changes in the present economy. 

7. Benefits of the expanded utilization of resources and resultant 
productivity should be distributed so as to secure the greatest possible 
social and individual welfare. 

8. The region is not self-contained nor self-sufficient, but depends 
upon and contributes to other parts of the world. 


A series of regional concepts was developed from these pos- 
tulates for each of the resource areas of land, water, minerals, 
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power, industry, transportation, and recreation. The statement 
of each series consisted of a preamble which set forth the ma- 
jor problems concerning the resources in the region and a list 
of concepts or jobs to be done to remedy the problems. The 
following statements concerning land resources are an illustra- 
tion of the procedure. 


Land is a natural resource upon which all people are dependent. In 
some sections of this region, the farm population is so great and the farm 
so small that under present methods of farming, soil cannot yield a sat- 
isfactory standard of living. There are areas in the region where the 
land has been misused and wind and water have caused serious damage 
by soil erosion, so that the land becomes increasingly less productive. 
Remedial measures have been developed and should be more widely and 
wisely applied. Both the individual and society share responsibility in 
bringing about and maintaining more desirable methods of land use. The 
following concepts are suggested for land resources: 

1. Farm units should be large enough to provide an adequate income 
for the farm families and others who work upon them, and to permit 
proper land use. 

2. Soil and water conservation practices which will restore, maintain, 
and improve the productivity should be applied to cultivated, grass, and 
forest lands. 

3. Soil should be used to produce crops which will be consistent with 
sustained productivity. 

4. The forest is a renewable resource which will produce crops of 
forest products if proper cutting practices are used. 

5. The forests must be protected from fire, overgrazing, disease, and 
other damage if they are to be of the highest economic value. 

6. Many areas of land not now in forest, but which are best suited to 
growing timber as a crop, should be used for forest production by proper 
planting. Other lands should be planted to grass and other forage 
crops according to their suitability. 


The second week of the conference was given over to trans- 
lation activities. Committees were formed to prepare units of 
work, reference materials, and other activities designed to in- 
form the people of the region concerning the resources prob- 
lems included in the planning report. One committee, with 
Miss Jane Franseth as chairman, was concerned with the 
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translation of conservation materials for use in primary, in- 
termediate, and high school classes. One of the committee 
members wrote a storybook for children in the second grade. 
This booklet describes some regional conservation problems in 
the Arkansas Valley and is designed to serve as a supple- 
mentary reader for children. Reading charts for use in the 
first grade, and lesson plans and units of work were prepared 
for other elementary grades. These plans were concerned 
with regional problems of forestry, power, people, oil, and 
gas of the Arkansas Valley. 

High school teaching plans prepared by committee mem- 
bers include the preparation of units of work and plans for 
the channeling of regional resources materials into regular 
school courses. Typical plans for high school use include 
Agriculture in the Arkansas Valley Region for use in classes 
in vocational agriculture; Regional Planning in the Arkansas 
Valley and the Development of Cities in the Valley for use in 
social science classes; and Mineral Development in the Valley 
for use in chemistry classes. Suggestions for channeling re- 
gional materials through American literature and social science 
were also included. 

The chairman, I. C. Strickland, of the Mansfield, Louisiana, 
schools, and members of the committee concerned with adult 
education programs prepared bibliographies, radio scripts, 
luncheon club speeches, magazine articles, community forum 
discussions, and materials for use in churches, designed to pro- 
vide adults with information concerning the problems and 
needs of the region. Each member of the committee assumed 
responsibility for a specific assignment and prepared materials 
suitable for his own use. 

A discussion of regional instruction and materials at the col- 
lege level constituted the work of one of the committees led by 
John S. Kyser. This discussion indicated the many courses of- 
fered in colleges of the region through which regional con- 
servation materials may be channeled to college students. One 
of the conferees prepared a bibliography of source materials 
concerned with conservation problems of the region. 
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Some of the technical information in the report was trans- 
lated for use by school pupils on various grade levels and in 
adult education programs. In this translation activity the 
technical material was combined and rewritten to bring out 
important conservation concepts and problems, in language 
that school pupils and adults may readily understand. Each 
of these translations, units of work, children’s stories, radio 
scripts, magazine articles, and other activities was prepared 
for use by a conferee in his or her school or community. 
An evaluation of these activities will be made by the conferee 
as they are being tried out this year. 

An administrative committee under the chairmanship of 
L. A. Griffin of the Bowie County, Texas, schools made sug- 
gestions for the continuance of the four-state translation con- 
ference idea. This committee recommended that some pro- 
cedure be devised whereby the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education of the American Council on 
Education may be used to assist the four states in developing 
future plans for research translation in the Arkansas Valley 
area. It was suggested that the Committee on Southern Re- 
gional Studies and Education be asked to provide executive 
services to assist in (1) planning future conferences for the 
four states, (2) furnishing information on available educa- 
tional and research materials relating to the resources and 
problems of that subregion, and (3) distributing the pro- 
posed newsletter of the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education in the states comprising the Arkansas 
River Valley area. 

It was also agreed that the chairman of the administrative 
committee would attend the 1944 Gatlinburg Conference, 
sponsored by the Committee on Southern Regional Studies 
and Education, to secure advice and counsel concerning a fol- 
low-up program for the resources translation conference. The 
committee also suggested that an executive committee com- 
posed of two representatives from each of the four states 
be set up as a regional mechanism for projecting resources 
use education in the region. This executive committee will 
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form the point of contact between the four states and the 
Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education. 

Each of the conferees prepared a written evaluation at the 
close of the conference. Conferees were asked to indicate the 
most valuable and least valuable features of the conference, 
effect on future teaching plans, and suggestions for improving 
the conference. The conferees indicated that the technical 
discussions by experts, working together as a regional group, 
and the preparation of specific teaching plans, were among 
the most valuable features. Technical discussions involving 
statistics and long answers to simple question were considered 
among the least valuable aspects. Most of the conferees 
from the field of education indicated that they were more 
conscious of regional problems and would place more empha- 
sis on the importance of regional conservation practices in 
their teaching. Suggestions for improving the work confer- 
ence procedure include securing a proportionately larger num- 
ber of classroom teachers, better organization of panel dis- 
cussions, and a revision of the program to include more time 
for study and writing units. Most of the conferees agreed 
that the work conference was interesting, stimulating, and that 
the idea should be continued. 

The Regional Resources Translation Conference is signifi- 
cant because it represents an application of the conference 
procedure to regional translation in an important subregion of 
the larger South. The creation of the executive committee will 
insure the continuation of this interest and promote future 
action in resources use education for the four states. The ex- 
perience gained in learning to work together on regional prob- 
lems will be of value in planning similar translation programs 
and should focus more and more attention on resources prob- 
lems that extend beyond states lines. 





The Use of Tests in the Accreditation 
of Military Experience and in the 
Educational Placement of 
War Veterans* 


By E. F. LINDQUIST 


MONG THE MANY postwar problems facing American col- 
A leges and universities there are perhaps none which our 
normal prewar procedures and facilities are less ade- 
quate to handle, and none which present greater administra- 
tive complexities and difficulties than those of evaluating the 
in-service educational experiences of the war veteran and of 
determining his appropriate educational placement when he 
returns to school. Few of the recognized postwar problems, 
furthermore, are concerned with issues of more fundamental 
importance in American education or present a better oppor- 
tunity to initiate a long-needed basic reform. My purpose is 
to describe some of the plans, procedures, and materials that 
have already been developed to help the colleges meet this 
problem, to point out what remains to be done by the colleges 
themselves, and to draw attention to some of the more im- 
portant of the issues involved. 

Before describing any of these plans and procedures, it may 
be well to recall briefly the nature and significance of the edu- 
cational experiences in military service that will have to be 
evaluated and accredited. These experiences, for the purposes 
of a discussion of this kind, may be classified into three major 
categories. College training programs, such as the Navy 
V-12 Program and the Army Specialized Training Program, 
are here omitted. The work in these programs is accredited 
on the spot by the institutions offering instruction in the same 
fashion that normal college work is accredited and therefore 
presents no new or difficult accreditation problem. 


* Revised from an address given before the National Association of State 
Universities in Chicago, April 1944. 
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The first of these three major categories comprises the for- 
mal educational activities in which the servicemen may engage 
in their off-duty time. These consist primarily of the corre- 
spondence and self-teaching courses offered by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, and of the various types of 
group instruction organized by educational officers in the Army 
and Navy. Space does not permit an examination of these ac- 
tivities in any greater detail, but perhaps it is safe to assume 
that many have become fairly familiar with their nature and 
importance through the publications of the American Council 
on Education. 

The second category consists of the service training pro- 
grams. These include all of the hundreds of kinds of technical 
training schools in the various branches of the service, ranging 
from schools at the vocational high school level for cooks and 
bakers, tank drivers, radio technicians, aviation machinist’s 
mates, etc., up to the graduate level training of radar techni- 
cians, meteorologists, and officers who are to engage in the 
Allied Military Government work in occupied territories. The 
detailed nature of these training programs must be understood 
by anyone who is to have a real grasp of the immensity of this 
accreditation problem but no attempt to describe them can be 
made here. Their number is so great—surely at least a thou- 
sand training schools have been conducted by the Army and 
Navy alone—and their variety and complexity are such that 
a few sentences now could not add appreciably to what has 
already been learned through reading and observation. 

The third category is of a miscellaneous character which 
includes everything not contained in the other two, and is 
therefore relatively difficult to name. In general, the experi- 
ences included are those which have significant but incidental 
general educational values, and those which are relatively 
informal and individual in character—that is, those which 
cannot be described uniformly on a group basis, but depend 
primarily for their significance on the interests and abilities 
of the individual man and woman. This category includes, 
first of all, direct observation and firsthand experience of the 
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men in countries and places visited. Through their travels, 
both here and abroad, and through their contacts with peo- 
ple and institutions, the servicemen may learn much that they 
would otherwise have learned had they remained in school. 
The physical and economic geography of the areas and coun- 
tries visited, the political and social customs and institutions 
of their inhabitants, and particularly their languages—may be 
learned by direct observation and daily contact perhaps even 
more effectively than they could be learned through books. In 
this third category may be included too the more definitely 
military experiences beyond those gained in the formal train- 
ing programs—experiences gained while on the job, while per- 
forming technical duties and solving military problems. The 
skills and knowledges thus developed—in the fields of engi- 
neering, electricity and electronics, mechanics and other 
branches of physics, mathematics, meteorology, etc.—must in 
many individual instances be very considerable indeed. 

This third category also includes many other even more 
significant opportunities for continued self-education in serv- 
ice: reading of newspapers, magazines and books, self-directed 
study and deliberation, educational movies, lectures, formal 
and informal discussions, correspondence with friends at 
home, etc. I am afraid that we are likely to underestimate 
greatly the importance of this latter source of continued edu- 
cational growth in service, particularly if we attempt to judge 
by what we see going on among servicemen here at home. 
Men in the training camps in this country are so fully occupied 
with their training activities that they have little or no time or 
desire for off-duty or self-directed educational work. When 
they have completed their training, however, and are sent 
overseas, they have available relatively large amounts of lei- 
sure time, and are often anxious to devote a large proportion 
of it to serious study. This is particularly true of the men sent 
to defense bases established in relatively inactive areas, such 
as Newfoundland, Iceland, the Caribbean, the Panama Canal 
Zone, South America, the Aleutians, some of the South Pacific 
Islands, and dozens of other locations where great numbers 
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of soldiers, sailors, and marines are stationed. It is true also 
of men in the combat areas during the rest periods following 
combat duty in locations where adequate sources of entertain- 
ment and diversion are lacking. In many of these situations it 
has been practically impossible to supply the demand for read- 
ing materials and for other types of educational materials and 
services but perhaps enough has been said to indicate the rela- 
tive importance of this third category of ex-service educational 
experiences. In my opinion, it is far more important than 
either of the other two, particularly in consideration of the 
number of individuals affected, and of the contribution made 
to their general or liberal education. Needless to say, it is 
this last category, also, that presents the most difficult problem 
of evaluation. 

As far as I know, only three ways of evaluating and ac- 
crediting these three types of experience have been suggested. 
The first of these is what may be called the “blanket credit” 
scheme, under which uniform amounts of unallocated elective 
credit are given to all ex-service students in direct proportion 
to the amount of time which they have spent in service. It 
scarcely seems necessary to present here the reasons why this 
scheme should be avoided at all costs. 

The second plan for accrediting military experiences in- 
volves the subjective evaluation of military training courses on 
the basis of available descriptions of them. Under this plan, 
for example, if a student requests credit for having attended 
a particular service training school—as, for instance, one of 
the Navy’s schools for aviation machinist’s mates—the college 
concerned might secure a detailed description of the nature 
and content of this training program, and on the basis of this 
description might decide subjectively what amount of college 
credit should be granted, and how that credit should be allo- 
cated to various college courses and departments. Because of 
the tremendous number of these training programs, and be- 
cause many of them have long since been discontinued, it would 
be almost impossible for the colleges acting individually to 
secure the necessary descriptions of the nature and content of 
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the courses directly from the administrative or instructional 
personnel involved. Furthermore, if each college were to at- 
tempt to evaluate these courses independently, they would al- 
most inevitably differ greatly in the credit values assigned. To 
help the colleges overcome the first of these difficulties, the 
United States Armed Forces Institute has established its Ac- 
creditation Service at Madison, Wisconsin. Its primary pur- 
pose is to provide the high schools and colleges with as accu- 
rate and as complete descriptive information as can be secured 
concerning the military training and experience of service per- 
sonnel. For any serviceman who applies for this accreditation 
service, the Institute will assemble official descriptions of each 
phase of his military training and experience, and will forward 
this report to any educational institution named by him. When 
the institution reports back to the Institute the amount of 
credit it has granted for the experiences described, the Insti- 
tute then notifies the serviceman of the action taken by the 
educational institution. 

The United States Armed Forces Institute has taken the 
position that it is wholly the responsibility of the colleges 
themselves to evaluate the experiences described, and refuses 
even to suggest indirectly the credit value which should be 
placed upon any given experience. However, to enable the 
colleges to achieve a reasonable degree of uniformity in the 
credit values placed upon these training experiences, the Amer- 
ican Council on Education has sponsored a “Cooperative Study 
on Training and Experience in the Armed Services” under the 
direction of G. P. Tuttle, Registrar of the University of Illi- 
nois, and subsidized by the various accrediting agencies. One 
of the major functions of this cooperative study is to develop 
a handbook which (1) will describe the training programs 
in the various branches of the services, (2) will indicate inso- 
far as possible the equivalence of these programs in terms of 
subjects generally taught in secondary and higher institutions, 
and (3) will suggest the approximate equivalents in terms of 
credits. This cooperative study also performs other functions, 
of which I shall have something to say later. 
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The third plan for evaluating the educational experiences 
of military service is that under which the educational place- 
ment and accreditation of ex-service students is based on actual 
competence as demonstrated through individual examinations. 
This is a plan which, for reasons that I shall present later, has 
been most highly favored by the Advisory Committee to the 
United States Armed Forces Institute. In deciding to endorse 
this plan, however, the Advisory Committee to the Institute 
recognized immediately that very few educational institutions 
would have the personnel or the facilities to prepare the large 
number of special examinations needed, and that if the plan 
were to prove practicable, the colleges would have to be given 
some assistance in the construction, administration, and inter- 
pretation of the necessary examinations. Accordingly, it was 
decided that the Examinations Staff of the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute should construct and standardize as many as possible of 
the examinations needed, that arrangements should be made 
for the administration of these examinations within the serv- 
ices to as many as possible of the men who plan to return 
to school, and that the Institute should then report these test 
results to the educational institutions to which the men plan to 
return. It was decided also that parallel or equivalent forms 
of certain of these examinations were to be made available 
to the civilian institutions for use in establishing local norms 
and in testing their own civilian students. 

To handle this problem, the Examinations Staff has pre- 
pared three types of examinations, corresponding roughly to 
the three experience categories just used. The first is that 
known as the “end-of-the-course” examination. Each of these 
examinations is specially designed for use with a particular 
correspondence course, self-teaching course, or group instruc- 
tion course offered by the Institute or by other educational 
agencies in the services. Each of these examinations is of the 
objective type, and is designed to fit as closely as possible the 
content of the corresponding course. Each will be adminis- 
tered only to servicemen while they are yet in service. No 
civilian norms will be established for these ‘“‘end-of-the-course”’ 
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examinations, but a subjective characterization of the student’s 
performance in such terms as “satisfactory,” or “with distinc- 
tion,” will be supplied by the Institute with the report of the 
score made to the schools and colleges. 

The second type of test is that known as the “field” or “‘sub- 
ject” examination. This is, in general, designed to fit as 
closely as possible the content of a standard elementary school, 
high school, or college course. For example, there will be 
“subject” tests for elementary arithmetic, for high school 
physics, for college algebra, etc. These are very much like 
the objective standardized tests with which we are all familiar, 
particularly at the high school and elementary school levels, 
but in general they should represent marked improvements in 
quality over other examinations previously available in the 
same fields. These examinations will be standardized on the 
basis of nation-wide samplings, and these norms will be made 
available to institutions to assist them in their interpretation 
of the scores reported to them by the Institute. These “‘sub- 
ject’’ examinations are intended to provide an alternative to 
the subjective evaluation of military training programs to 
which I referred a moment ago. Suppose, for example, that 
an individual student has completed the course of training of, 
say, the Army Air Forces preflight school for pilots at Max- 
well, Alabama—a course which involves a certain amount of 
instruction in, among other things, mathematics and physics. 
The college to which this student returns then, on the basis of 
the available description of the content of the course of instruc- 
tion of this preflight school, may decide that the student should 
be granted a certain number of hours of credit in college phys- 
ics and in mathematics. Or, to take the alternative procedure, 
it may request the student to take examinations in college 
physics and college algebra which will directly determine the 
extent to which he has had the equivalent of normal college 
courses in those subjects. The second procedure has the ad- 
vantage that it enables the student to demonstrate what he has 
learned about physics and mathematics, not only through his 
preflight training, but also through whatever self-directed 
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reading and study he may have done in his off-duty time, or 
through any observations that he may have made or experi- 
ence he may have had in the course of or preceding his mili- 
tary service. These “subject” tests will probably be used pri- 
marily by the schools and colleges when the veterans return 
to their campuses, but they may be taken within the service as 
well. In the latter event, a permanent record of the test per- 
formance will be kept by the Institute, to be made available 
to educational institutions upon demand at any later time. 

The third type of examination is that referred to as the 
“Tests of General Educational Development.” Two dif- 
ferent batteries of these tests have been prepared, one for use 
at the high school and the other at the college level. The 
purpose of the high school level tests is to provide a measure 
of the extent to which the student has secured the equivalent 
of a general (nontechnical) high school education. The col- 
lege level tests are intended to measure the extent to which 
the student has secured a broadly cultural, liberal education 
of the type which the first two years of the liberal arts col- 
lege are intended to provide. These tests are designed espe- 
cially to provide a measure of the general educational devel- 
opment which results from the third category of in-service 
educational opportunities which I described earlier—the de- 
velopment resulting from all of the possibilities for informal 
self-education which military service involves, as well as the 
general educational growth incidental to military training and 
experience as such. 

Before describing these Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment as one of those who had a hand in their construc- 
tion, I should like to say a few words about the restrictions 
placed upon us by the situation in which and the purposes for 
which the tests were to be employed. The first requirement 
was that the tests be entirely objective and virtually self-ad- 
ministering in character, so that they might be satisfactorily 
administered and scored by individuals with little or no train- 
ing in testing, and so that they might yield comparable results 
for all the thousands of men who might be tested in widely 
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varying circumstances. The second requirement was that they 
be as short as possible, both for reasons of administrative ex- 
pediency and because long tests might discourage servicemen 
from volunteering to take them. Another requirement was 
that they be simple in organization, partly for reasons already 
given and partly that the results might be readily understood 
and interpreted both by the men themselves and by the edu- 
cational authorities to whom they would eventually be re- 
ported. The fourth requirement was that the organization of 
the tests correspond, in broad terms, to the organization of the 
high school and college curriculum, since the responsibility for 
determining the amount of credit to be granted on the basis 
of the test results would finally rest with the academic depart- 
ments of the college or high school faculties. A fifth desider- 
atum was that each test should be broadly comprehensive in 
character. It was felt, for example, that an ex-service student, 
while in service, would rarely have learned enough about any 
special field, such as economics, sociology, or political science, 
to constitute the equivalent of one or more full semesters of 
regular college instruction in that subject, but that he might 
have acquired enough general or scattered knowledge in the 
whole field of the social sciences to constitute the equivalent 
of, say, a broad survey course in that field. In accordance 
with these latter requirements, it was decided to prepare one 
comprehensive examination for each of five major areas of 
college and high school instruction: the social studies, the 
natural sciences, the humanities, English, and mathematics. 
The final and most important requirement was that the tests 
should be of such character that they would not penalize the 
serviceman unfairly because of his lack of recent academic or 
classroom experience, or because of the ‘‘unorthodox’”’ or in- 
formal manner in which his education had been acquired. This 
meant to us immediately that these tests could not be con- 
structed of questions of the type which constitute the usual final 
achievement examination for high school or college courses. 
We felt that, for use with the informally educated or self- 
educated serviceman, the typical course examination places too 
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much emphasis upon the detailed factual content of classroom 
instruction, upon the unique and arbitrary organization of that 
content which characterizes school textbooks and courses of 
study, and upon the “‘shoptalk’”’ or technical vocabulary of the 
teacher-specialist in a given field. It is generally recognized 
that the lasting outcomes of a high school or college course 
are not the detailed descriptive facts which are taught—most 
of these are forgotten by the typical student within a short 
time after he completes the course—but the broad concepts, 
the generalizations, attitudes, skills, and procedures that are 
based upon or developed through the detailed materials of in- 
struction. One has only to conjecture how the typical college 
student, a few years after having taken a college course, would 
perform on the regular final examination in that course, to rea- 
lize how much such examinations stress the temporary results 
of instruction, and how much they fail to measure the perma- 
nent outcomes. ‘This is not a criticism of the course content 
nor even of the final examination so long as it is employed 
only in the situation for which it was designed. The detailed 
facts are necessary in instruction in order to make the gener- 
alizations meaningful, but many different sets of facts and 
many different ways of organizing them might be equally effec- 
tive for developing the same generalizations. The real ends of 
instruction are the Jasting concepts, attitudes, skills, abilities, 
and habits of thought, and the improved judgment or sense of 
values acquired; the detailed materials of instruction—the spe- 
cific factual content—are to a large extent only a means to- 
ward these ends. Since the detailed materials out of which 
a self-educated serviceman might have developed his gener- 
alized concepts, attitudes, and ways of thinking might differ 
considerably in content and organization from those used in 
formal classroom instruction, we felt that in the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development we must try to measure as di- 
rectly as possible the ultimate outcomes of a general education, 
and to minimize as much as possible the formal pedagogical 


procedures that may be used to attain them in classroom 
instruction. 
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Accordingly, in constructing these tests, we decided to use 
the operational or “work sample” approach, rather than the 
familiar analytical approach so frequently employed in 
achievement testing. That is, instead of attempting a logical 
analysis either of the materials of instruction or of the desired 
total complex outcome of instruction so that different parts of 
the test might be independently concerned with the measure- 
ment of the different objectives, we decided to sample as di- 
rectly as possible the lasting complex outcome itself. The test 
in the natural sciences, for example, thus consists essentially of 
a ‘‘work sample” of the situations in which the educated per- 
son most clearly demonstrates that he is educated in the field 
of natural sciences. There are many different kinds of situa- 
tion in which a person has occasion to use his education, but 
that which lends itself most readily to testing is the reading 
situation—that in which he interprets, evaluates critically, and 
employs in his own thinking, information and ideas which are 
presented to him in print. The natural science test, then, con- 
sists of a number of carefully selected reading passages, each 
of which is accompanied by a series of questions calling for an 
interpretation and evaluation of what has been read. The 
test is not, however, to be viewed as a reading test—at least 
not as that type of test is generally understood in educational 
testing. Self-contained or self-explanatory reading passages, 
such as would require only generalized reading skills, and such 
as would therefore be used in the ordinary “reading”’ test, 
were carefully avoided in this examination. Instead, great 
care was used to select passages which can be comprehended 
readily or interpreted only by the person who already has a 
rich background of experience and fundamental knowledge 
in the field involved, and who is already familiar with and has 
done some thinking about its problems and concepts. 

It might be pointed out that to anyone even as well trained 
in the field of the natural sciences as the typical college junior 
this examination, at first consideration, might appear to be un- 
satisfactory for the purpose at hand, since to him the answers 
to most of the questions could be found readily in the reading 
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passage, and hence the test would seem to measure nothing 
more than his generalized reading ability. However, to the 
student who is not already familiar with the concepts involved, 
or does not have a good background of experience and ideas 
in the field of the natural sciences, the test will be much more 
than just a reading test. Such students—no matter how intel- 
ligent—will be unable to make enough sense out of the passage 
or out of the questions based upon it to appreciate that the 
answer to a question may be found in the passage, or to recog- 
nize where in the passage it may be found. Many of the ques- 
tions, furthermore, call for the drawing of inferences, not only 
from what is specifically stated in the passage, but also from 
what was in the student’s mind before he reads the passage. 
Finally, many of the questions call for an exercise of critical 
judgment that can have been developed only through previous 
careful reasoning about the same or related problems. This 
type of test, therefore, does measure the the student’s knowl- 
edge of fundamental ideas and procedures, but what is more 
important, it also measures the functional value of that knowl- 
edge. It does so, furthermore, without penalizing him unduly 
because of the peculiar form or organization in which those 
ideas might originally have been acquired by him or because 
of his failure to recall specific detailed information. 

The tests in the social studies, or the humanities, or litera- 
ture are of the same general character as the tests in the 
natural sciences. Each consists of a sample of selected read- 
ing passages which can be readily interpreted and evaluated 
only by the formally educated or self-educated person of ad- 
vanced knowledge and understanding in the specific field. The 
comprehensive examination in English—the Test of Correct- 
ness and Effectiveness of Expression—is of quite a different 
character. It consists of a number of “themes” containing 
a representative sample of the errors and infelicities in ex- 
pression which characterize the writing of high school or col- 
lege students, each of which is accompanied in the margin by 
a number of suggested improvements or corrections. The task 
for the student is to decide in each situation whether any of 
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the suggestions offered constitute an improvement over the 
original version and to select the version, if any, which to him 
represents the greatest improvement. The situations presented 
test not only for the mastery of the mechanics of writing, such 
as punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and grammar, but 
also for judgment in choice of words, order of sentences, ex- 
clusion of irrelevant or unnecessary details, inconsistencies in 
style, literary tact, paragraph organization, and so forth. 

The test in mathematics at the high school level is a test of 
general problem-solving ability of a very practical sort. There 
is no comprehensive examination in mathematics in the college 
level Tests of General Educational Development. However, 
there are provided at this level a number of “‘subject”’ tests, 
one in college algebra, one in analytical geometry, and one in 
plane trigonometry, etc., which may be used to measure the 
student’s achievement in this area. 

In order that the scores on these examinations might be 
more adequately interpreted by the high schools and colleges 
to which they are to be reported, the Armed Forces Institute 
arranged last spring for an unusually representative nation- 
wide standardization program. The tests in the high school 
battery were administered to over 33,000 students just about 
to graduate in over 800 high schools throughout the United 
States. Because of the auspices under which the standardiza- 
tion program was conducted—because the requests for co- 
operation went out under a War Department letterhead—it 
was easy to secure excellent cooperation from the high schools. 
Accordingly, it was possible to insure that in the total sample 
employed, every state in the union was represented in propor- 
tion to its total high school population, and that within each 
state every size and type of school was likewise proportion- 
ately represented. It was possible, also, to establish separate 
norms for different sections of the country so that, for ex- 
ample, the southern high schools might interpret the scores of 
their students with reference to southern norms, while the 
New England high schools might interpret their scores with 
reference to New England norms. 
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Each of the college level tests was standardized on the 
basis of a representative sample of several thousand students 
who had just satisfactorily completed a related broad survey 
course. The tests in the social studies, for example, were ad- 
ministered to over 2,000 college freshmen and sophomores in 
32 institutions who had just passed a comprehensive survey 
course in the whole field of social studies. These 32 institu- 
tions represented nearly all of the institutions in the country 
that offered such survey courses. The tests in natural sciences 
were similarly standardized by the students in 41 institutions 
who were just completing a broad survey course in the whole 
field of the natural sciences, again practically all institutions 
offering such courses being included in the sample. The test 
in the humanities—that is, the Test of Interpretation of 
Literary Materials—was given to about 2,300 students just 
completing an introductory or survey course in literature in 75 
institutions, while the test of Correctness and Effectiveness of 
Expression was administered to over 3,200 students just com- 
pleting a course in freshman English in 115 institutions. 

It was the original plan of the Institute that these Tests of 
General Educational Development, as well as the “subject” 
tests I mentioned earlier, would be administered while they 
were yet in service to practically all of the men who plan 
to return to a program of general education, and that the 
scores and related normative data would then be reported to 
the educational institutions involved through the Accreditation 
Service of the Institute. It would then be up to the colleges, 
on the basis of these data, together with any other local norms 
they might themselves establish, to determine for themselves 
the critical minimum score on each test which would be re- 
quired of the student before he would be granted any given 
amount of credit. For example, a college might decide that 
any student who exceeds a certain score on the comprehensive 
test in the social studies might be granted, say, four semester 
hours of credit for “having taken” a broad survey course in 
that field, or that any student exceeding a certain score on the 
college physics test might be given credit equivalent to that 
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which would ordinarily be earned by completion of the regu- 
lar college physics course. 

It appears unlikely now that all the men who should take 
these examinations will do so while they are yet in service. If 
the educational placement of the veterans is to be based upon 
examination results, it will probably be necessary for the col- 
leges to test a considerable proportion—perhaps the majority 
—of them after they return to the campuses. It is partly for 
this purpose that the Institute has made available to the col- 
leges the so-called civilian forms of the subject tests and of the 
Tests of General Educational Development. These civilian 
forms, which may be secured through the Cooperative Test 
Service of the American Council on Education, are strictly 
equivalent to or comparable with the tests which will be ad- 
ministered within the services. 

In my opinion it is perhaps just as well that most of the test- 
ing of ex-service students will have to be done after they re- 
turn to school, rather than while they are yet in service. What 
particular tests are necessary in the appropriate educational 
placement of any given individual obviously depends upon the 
nature of the educational program in which he is to be placed. 
Accordingly, the decisions as to what examinations each indi- 
vidual should take can much better be made when he has all 
of his military experience behind him, has fully made up his 
mind as to his immediate and future plans, and is ready to re- 
sume immediately his interrupted program of formal educa- 
tion. If the tests are given on the college campus, further- 
more, a much better job can be done of providing for an ade- 
quate supervised refresher or review period preceding the ex- 
ination, a provision which, particularly in relation to the sub- 
ject examinations, is essential if the serviceman is to have a 
fair chance of demonstrating his readiness for advanced work. 
All of this means, of course, that a great ceal yet remains to 
be done by the colleges themselves in preparation for this 
problem. Plans must be made and facilities developed for the 
necessary counseling of the service students concerning the 
examinations they are to take and the courses they are to fol- 
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low, administrative machinery must be devised for the giving 
and scoring of the examinations and for the reporting of re- 
sults to the appropriate authorities, arrangements should be 
made for the necessary refresher or review instruction, and 
tentative decisions must be made concerning the standards to 
be set on individual examination. These are things which the 
colleges should initiate as soon as possible, so that experience 
may be gained with the few veterans now returning and before 
the much larger numbers arrive following general demobiliza- 
tion. 

The danger of wide diversity in practice among educational 
institutions in evaluating the scores on these tests is, of course, 
just as great as that which I mentioned earlier in connection 
with the subjective evaluation of describable military experi- 
ences. In recognition of this danger, the Cooperative Study 
of the American Council intends to help the colleges arrive 
at uniform policies for interpreting results on the Institute 
examinations, whether administered in the service or by the 
colleges themselves. Presumably the Cooperative Study will 
make just as specific recommendations concerning the granting 
of credit for specified test performances as it will for specified 
training experiences. Many institutions, however, will wish 
to modify these recommended policies and procedures to suit 
their individual local needs, and for that purpose will wish 
to establish their own local norms on many of the tests, 
based on the scores of regular civilian students who have ac- 
tually completed the corresponding courses in normal fashion. 

It should be apparent that the two accrediting procedures 
I have described, involving in one case the indirect and sub- 
jective evaluation of group training experiences and in the 
other the direct and objective determination of individual com- 
petence, are alternative or competing procedures, of widely 
differing merit. 

In choosing between these procedures, we should note, first, 
that the basic educational problem involved is not one of ac- 
creditation at all, but of dependable educational counseling 
and of appropriate educational placement. So far as the real 
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interests of the veteran are concerned, it does not matter in the 
slightest how many credits are granted for his military experi- 
ence. Whatever real educational value he has derived from 
those experiences obviously cannot be taken from him or aug- 
mented by the withholding or granting of hours of credit. 
What does matter greatly to him, however, is that he be 
properly advised concerning the educational program that he 
should follow, and that he be appropriately placed in that pro- 
gram. I venture to predict that the war veterans will typi- 
cally show surprisingly little interest in the matter of credit 
for past experiences and that we will have difficulity in induc- 
ing some of them even to apply for any credit at all. What- 
ever their immediate interests, however, they will eventually 
hold us responsible if we encourage them to elect educational 
programs or courses badly suited to their individuals needs and 
abilities, or if we advise or even permit them to enter the 
right program at the wrong level, causing them either to be 
frustrated by tasks for which they are not prepared or to waste 
time on things which they already understand. 

From this point of view, there can be no question of which 
of these accrediting procedures is the better. As a basis for 
educational placement, any count of credit hours based on sub- 
jective evaluations of group experiences is clearly inadequate. 

One of the reasons for the inadequacy of subjective evalu- 
ations is their marked unreliability as applied to individual 
veterans. These evaluations are based upon the assumption 
that all men completing a given training program achieve 
equally in it or derive the same educational value from it. We 
know how fallacious this assumption is with reference to col- 
lege courses, particularly to courses with the same title and 
catalog description but offered in different institutions. That 
this assumption will be even more fallacious with reference to 
the service training programs is apparent when we consider 
the greater range in intellectual ability among the men who 
complete those programs, and particularly the greater hetero- 
geneity in their previous educational status. In these pro- 
grams, men with graduate university degrees may be found 
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working side by side with men who have not finished high 
school. Clearly, some of these men will derive much greater 
educational benefit from a given training experience than 
others; yet under the subjective evaluation scheme the credit 
value placed upon that experience will be exactly the same 
for all. 

The subjective evaluation scheme is unsatisfactory, also, be- 
cause it fails to recognize that the value of a given educational 
experience may differ markedly even for the same individual, 
depending upon the nature of his own educational objectives. 
For example, a student who intends to become an electrical 
engineer and is working for a B.S. degree in engineering might 
legitimately be given considerable credit for certain aspects 
of his training as a radar technician in the Army, but exactly 
the same military experience might be completely irrelevant to 
the continued education of a student who intends to become 
a college professor of English and who may wish to apply his 
credit toward a bachelor’s degree with an English major and 
a history minor. The principle cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that any student’s military training can be appropriately 
evaluated only in relation to his own individual educational 
plans, and that the credit values granted should, therefore, de- 
pend at least partially upon the extent to which the particular 
experiences contribute to the realization of those plans. A 
reasonably accurate measure of this contribution might be 
secured through examinations administered when the man re- 
turns to school, assuming the examinations are carefully se- 
lected with reference to the particular educational program 
that he plans to pursue, but it can hardly be derived from 
credits granted on a uniform basis to all students who have 
had a given military training experience, regardless of their 
previous educational status or their own educational plans. 

One of the major limitations of the subjective evaluation 
scheme is the fact that it is applicable only to experiences that 
have been shared by, and may be described uniformly for, 
large numbers of individuals. In other words, the scheme 
is applicable only to the evaluation of certain formal training 
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experiences. It cannot conceivably be used in the evaluation 
of the informal and incidental self-education resulting from 
the third category of educational experiences that I described 
earlier in this paper; yet it is this category that affects more 
individuals than any of the others. Since we must use the ex- 
amination plan if we are to recognize or to provide for this 
third and very important type of educational development, let 
us, in the interests of maximum comparability and consistency, 
employ it also as far as possible in the evaluation of all other 
educational experiences in military service. 

In mentioning these limitations of the subjective evaluation 
procedure, I certainly do not mean to imply that there are no 
situations in which it may be legitimately or defensibly em- 
ployed. On the contrary, there will be very many situations 
in which there will be no other practicable choice. Consider, 
for example, the case of the serviceman who left high school 
in the middle of his senior year to enter service and who, while 
yet in service, requests that he be granted a high school di- 
ploma. In most such instances, it is quite likely that a complete 
evaluation of the individual’s experiences by means of exami- 
nations would much more than justify the granting of a di- 
ploma. Practically none of these individuals, furthermore, 
would conceivably return to high school after leaving the serv- 
ice. In such situations the granting of limited amounts of 
credit on the subjective evaluation basis for formal training ex- 
periences may be far more practicable than to insist on the 
taking of examinations under field conditions, even assuming 
that the examinations and the means of administering them 
are available. Accordingly, while recognizing fully the many 
limitations of the subjective evaluation procedure, the staff of 
the Cooperative Study has, nevertheless, undertaken to help 
the schools administer this procedure on as sound a basis as 
possible, by making available dependable information concern- 
ing the military training programs and suggesting appropriate 
credit values for them. The provision of this service by 
the Cooperative Study, however, by no means constitutes a 
recommendation that the subjective evaluation scheme be used 
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in preference to the examination scheme where the latter is 
at all practicable. 

Neither, in mentioning these limitations of the subjective 
evaluation scheme, do I mean to imply that the examination 
plan is by contrast entirely free from any serious objections. 
I believe that the principal objections to it will be concerned, 
not with its validity, but with the administrative difficulties in- 
volved. The examination plan will call for the expenditure 
of much greater effort on the part of the colleges themselves, 
and will require much more in the way of special facilities and 
trained personnel. The examination plan certainly does not 
represent any easy solution, but it is the only plan which comes 
directly and effectively to grips with the real problem. Only 
the examination plan provides a dependable basis for the edu- 
cational placement and guidance of the individual student, 
while at the same time offering a satisfactory solution to the 
strictly incidental problem of accreditation. 

A great deal depends, for the future of higher education in 
this country, upon which of these alternative procedures the 
colleges elect to employ. So far as the fundamental issues are 
concerned, the choice is clear. If the colleges do what is best 
for the veteran rather than what is easiest for themselves, 
there can be no question which of these plans they will employ 
most extensively. In this, as in so many other educational 
matters, what the rank and file of the higher educational in- 
stitutions do will probably be determined mainly by what 
is done in a relatively small number of what may be termed 
the “‘style setting’’ institutions. In most parts of the country, 
these ‘‘style setting”’ institutions are the state universities. The 
final outcome of this whole matter, then, depends to a large 
extent upon the institutions here represented. To paraphrase 
the report of the Postwar Planning Committee of the National 
Association of State Universities, skill and leadership in the 
handling of this difficult problem may in large part determine 
whether higher education in general will be regarded ill or well 
in the postwar years. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 





The Executive Committee of the Council for 1944-45 met 
in the Council’s conference room on June 23, 1944, under the 
chairmanship of Herman B. Wells. At that time J. L. Mor- 
rill of the University of Wyoming was elected to membership 
on the Problems and Policies Committee for the year 1944-45 
to fill the term of the late Monsignor George Johnson. The 
Problems and Policies Committee will meet at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, New York, on October 29 and 30. The 
Executive Committee will hold its fall meeting at the same 
place on the following day. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Executive Committee on June 23 accepted the follow- 
ing new institutional members: 
Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff, New York 


College of Great Falls, College of Education, Great Falls, 
Montana 


* Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Georgia 


William Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 


* Subscribing member. 
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GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Coun- 
cil since the annual meeting in May 1944: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
$12,500 for support of the work of the Council in its program 
relative to higher education and national defense, under 
Francis J. Brown, through June 30, 1945. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE: 
$900 toward the cost of organization and travel for a joint 


meeting of Canadian-United States educators in Mon- 
treal. 


$1,600 for a joint program of international relations in educa- 
tion between the United States and Canada. 


RussELL SAGE FouNDATION: 
$300 for publication and related expenses in developing a pro- 
gram of education for social security. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$5,000 for experimentation in education on social security prob- 
lems. 


SociaL SEcurITY Boarp: 
$2,000 in services of staff for experimentation in education on 
social security problems. 


UniTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 


$100,000 for support of American schools in the other American 
republics. 


$75,000 for support of American schools in the other American 
republics, of which an amount not to exceed $30,000 
may be used to defray the operating expenses of the 
Inter-American Schools Service. 


$1,650 for the preparation by I. L. Kandel of a report dealing 
with international educational activities and resources 
of the United States. 


INTER-AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION, INC.: 
$6,040 for the preparation of photogelatin prints from the film- 
strips prepared for distribution in Latin America. 
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CooRDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
$8,450 for the collection of kodachrome slides on Latin Amer- 
ica for use in educational institutions in the United 
States. 
CENTRAL BusINEss OFFICERS ASSOCIATION : 
$1,000 to assist in the preparation of a manual on university 
and college business organization and administration. 


SOUTHERN BusINEss OFFICERS ASSOCIATION: 
$500 to assist in the preparation of a manual on university 
and college business organization and administration. 
INSTITUTE OF PaciFic RELATIONS: 


$1,800 for a survey of the treatment of the Far East in Amer- 
ican textbooks. 


CANADIAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP: 
$1,500 for a joint program of international educational rela- 
tions between Canada and the United States. 


ELECTION OF VICE PRESIDENT 


A. J. Brumbaugh, dean of students of the University of 
Chicago, was elected vice president of the American Council 
on Education in June 1944. He joined the Council staff on 
September 1. Dr. Brumbaugh has been active in many educa- 
tional organizations and formerly served as secretary of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. He 
is well acquainted with the Council’s program and for several 
years has served as chairman of the Committee on Accredit- 
ing Procedures. Dr. Brumbaugh becomes editor of THE Epvu- 
CATIONAL RECORD with this issue. 


STAFF CHANGES 


Karl W. Bigelow, director of the staff of the Commission 
on Teacher Education, left the Council staff on August 31, 
1944, with the completion of the Commission’s work. He will 
return to Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Francis J. Brown has been loaned on a part-time basis to 
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the Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to direct the study of the status of colleges and 
universities, authorized by H.R. 592. 

Florence Arquin, photographer and lecturer on Latin Amer- 
ica and formerly of the Art Institute of Chicago, joined the 
Council staff in July 1944 to supervise the collection of koda- 
chrome slides on Latin America for use in educational insti- 
tutions in this country. 

Gardner L. Hart, U.S.N.R., now on inactive status, will 
serve as director of the work of the Commission on Motion 
Pictures in Education with headquarters in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. He was formerly associated with the Oakland Public 
Schools. 

Karl de Schweinitz, consultant to the Social Security Board, 
has become director of the project on social security education 
of the Council. 

George Fort Milton, editor and historian, is preparing an 
historical analysis of military conscription in various countries 
throughout the world for the Committee on Youth Problems. 
In September he became associate editor of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, but will complete the study for the Council by De- 
cember. 

Harrison Sasscer, an interne of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, is working with Dr. Brown on the Council staff 
until January 1, 1945. 


CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education, acting in conjunction 
with the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association, 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, and the National Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities, announces the establishment 
of a joint Canada-United States Committee on Education. 
The committee seeks to provide opportunity for consultation 
among educational leaders and associations of the two coun- 
tries and to aid in developing educational programs for 
strengthening the respect and understanding between the citi- 
zens of the two countries. 
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Members of the committee from the United States are: 
J. W. Brouillette, director of general extension, Louisiana 
State University; J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan; Arthur A. Hauck, president, 
University of Maine; Ernest Horn, professor of education, 
University of lowa; Erling M. Hunt, professor of history, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; Howard E. Wilson, 
professor of education, Harvard University; Carl Wittke, 
dean of liberal arts, Oberlin College; and, ex officio, Herman 
B. Wells, president, University of Indiana; and George F. 
Zook, president, American Council on Education. 

From Canada the committee members are: Victor Doré, 
superintendent of education, Province of Quebec; C. C. Gold- 
ring, superintendent of schools, Toronto; M. E. LaZerte, 
dean, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta; Edouard 
Montpetit, dean, School of Social Sciences, University of 
Montreal; Fletcher Peacock, director of education, Province 
of New Brunswick; Charles E. Phillips, professor of history 
of education, Ontario College of Education; Reginald G. 
Trotter, professor of history, Queen’s University; and, ex of- 
ficio, V. K. Greer, president of the Canada and Newfound- 
land Education Association; James S. Thomson, president of 
the National Conference of Canadian Universities; and E. 
Floyd Willoughby, president of the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation. An executive group for the committee is made 
up of its co-chairmen, Dean Edmonson and Dr. Peacock, and 
its co-secretaries, Dr. Phillips and Dr. Wilson. 

The first meeting of the committee was held in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, on September 18-20, 1944. The committee 
considered plans for and strongly recommended a proposed 
survey of textbooks and other teaching materials in history, 
geography, and the other social studies. The survey will 
analyze and evaluate these teaching materials and the courses 
of study in which they are used in the schools of both coun- 
tries. It will describe what pupils in Canada are now taught 
about the United States, and should lead to constructive sug- 
gestions for improved treatment of matters of mutual concern. 
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Teacher education in the field of United States-Canada re. 
lations is regarded by the committee as of pressing importance. 
The committee is formulating plans for programs of teacher 
training, especially through summer schools, workshops, and 
travel designed to acquaint Canadian teachers with the United 
States and teachers from the United States with Canada. The 
committee expects to issue a periodic newsletter to serve as a 
clearinghouse for information on activities and promising 
practices in the area of its interest. Individuals interested in 
securing the newsletter are invited to write to any member of 
the executive board of the committee. The committee will 
welcome information concerning school and college practices 
and plans in the study of Canada-United States relations. 


GUIDE TO THE EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCES 
IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The first units of the Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Services has recently been 
mailed to the subscribers. The Guide, which is being compiled 
for the Council under the direction of George P. Tuttle of the 
University of Illinois, is the result of the cooperative support 
of nineteen regional and national accrediting associations. It 
is a necessary handbook for any school or college which ex- 
pects to evaluate the military experiences of students. Many 
institutions are ordering copies for all administrative officers 
and department heads. The Army has ordered 8,000 sets. 

The handbook has been in preparation throughout the 
spring and summer. The first section of 271 pages includes: 
(1) an introductory statement about the general problem; 
(2) information concerning the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, the Marine Corps Institute, the Coast Guard Insti- 
tute, and the off-duty program of the Navy; (3) evaluation in 
terms of secondary school and college credit of correspondence 
courses offered by the Armed Forces Institute, the Marine 
Corps Institute, and the Coast Guard Institute; and (4) sum- 
maries and recommendations in terms of secondary school 
and college credit of 166 service schools and courses in the 
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Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. These sum- 
maries indicate for each school or course the location, length, 
objective, plan of instruction, description of subjects, and rec- 
ommendations as to credit. This section of the Guide also 
contains statements of policies of institutions respecting credit 
for the CAA-WTS program and for the Naval Flight Pre- 
paratory Program. 

Future sections of the Guide will contain a discussion of the 
various examinations prepared by the Armed Forces Insti- 
tute, lists of such examinations available, credit values of the 
examinations and critical scores; evaluation of further corre- 
spondence courses offered by the Armed Forces Institute, and 
the Coast Guard Institute; a discussion of and recommenda- 
tions concerning self-study service training courses in the 
Navy; and summaries of and recommendations concerning a 
large additional number of formal service schools and courses. 

Subscriptions to the Guide are $2.00 a copy. Orders should 
be mailed to 363 Administration Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
The first section of the Guide will be mailed immediately upon 
receipt of orders. Subscribers will receive not only material 
now ready but also new material which becomes available up 
to January 1, 1945. The staff will continue to prepare mate- 
rial until that date. 

The executive committee of the Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures in charge of the project includes: Dr. Brumbaugh, 
chairman; Paul E. Elicker, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Women; and Donald B. Prentice, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The consultants who have reviewed the recommendations 
regarding service courses are: F. L. Bishop, University of 
Pittsburgh; Huber O. Croft, State University of Lowa; Olin 
J. Ferguson, University of Nebraska; Byron S. Hollinshead, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College; Paul B. Jacobson, Daven- 
port, Iowa, Public Schools; James L. McCaskill, Meridian 
Mississippi Junior College; Alfred P. Poorman, Purdue Uni- 
versity; William F. Rasche, Milwaukee Vocational School; 
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Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota; and Henry I. Wil- 
lett, Norfolk County, Virginia, Public Schools. 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


With the completion of the term of the Commission on 
Teacher Education on August 31, 1944, the Council estab- 
lished a small standing Committee on Teacher Education to 
be responsible for the completion of the publications program 
and for the implementation of the original Commission’s 
findings. The members of the new committee are: E. S. Even- 
den, Teachers College, Columbia University, chairman; Karl 
W. Bigelow; Russell M. Cooper, University of Minnesota; 
Mildred English, Georgia State College for Women; Charles 
W. Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York; A. J. 
Stoddard, Philadelphia Public Schools; and Ralph W. Tyler, 
University of Chicago. 

In July the Council issued the third of the major Commis- 
sion publications, Teacher Education in Service, by Charles E. 
Prall and C. Leslie Cushman. The next volume, The College 
in Teacher Education, by W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. 
Hollis, and Helen E. Davis, is now on the press. Other re- 
ports will be issued during the next six months. 


StuDIES OF MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 


In accordance with the action of the representatives of the 
constituent members of the Council at the conference in May, 
the Council is moving ahead with two studies of plans for con- 
scription and national service. 

The Committee on Youth Problems, Henry I. Harriman, 
chairman, met in Washington on June 21 and September 15- 
16 and 21, 1944. At the first meeting plans were approved 
for the preparation of a concise document on the history of 
conscription throughout the world. George Fort Milton, 
editor and historian, with the assistance of translators and 
readers is reviewing the compulsory military experiences in 
France, Germany, Russia, Japan, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
the United States. Particular attention is being given to the 
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effects of such programs on various social institutions. The 
report is expected to be ready for publication in December. 

In August the staff of the Council distributed a question- 
naire on military service and other types of national service 
to school and college administrators. The results are now be- 
ing tabulated and will be reported in a future issue of Higher 
Education and National Defense. 


SECOND GATLINBURG CONFERENCE 


Gatlinburg Conference II, sponsored by the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education, brought 
together more than 100 educators and research workers from 
southern states at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on September 6-12, 
1944. Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, is the new 
chairman of the committee and headquarters have been estab- 
lished at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, under the 
direction of John E. Ivey, Jr., executive secretary. 

The general objectives of the conference were: 


1. To provide an opportunity for outstanding southern regional and 
state educational and research leaders to discuss the problems of and 
procedures for developing more effective mutual assistance among re- 
gional and state agencies in matters relating to resource education and 
the translation of research into educational materials, 

2. To furnish state educational and research specialists facilities for 
technical consultation on their operating and proposed programs in re- 
search translation and resource education. 

3. To provide ways and means for leaders from the several state and 
regional agencies represented in the conference to obtain from one an- 
other specific suggestions for more effective interagency relationships. 

4. To receive from the conference group a review of and suggestions 
concerning tentative projects being planned by the Committee on South- 
ern Regional Studies and Education. 

5. To explore the possibility of establishing a continuing relationship 
among the various agencies and organizations represented at the confer- 
ence. This would also call for identifying the ways in which the Com- 
mittee on Southern Regional Studies and Education might assist in 
facilitating the establishment of such a continuing relationship. 


A report of the conference is now being prepared. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The Council has recently issued four Studies which should 
be of wide interest and value: 


A Design for General Education, edited by T. R. McConnell. This 
187-page much discussed report, prepared for the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, outlines objectives for general education 
and suggests possible course outlines, $1.25 a copy. 


College Investments under War Conditions, by J. Harvey Cain. An 
analysis of endowment investments and income from 1926 to 1943. 
Especially useful to financial officers and board members. 40¢ 
a copy. 

Channeling Research into Education, by John E. Ivey, Jr. Considers 


ways and means of translating the findings of regional research into 
materials for use in schools and colleges. $1.25 a copy. 


New Directions for Measurement and Guidance. A symposium on 


evaluation problems with papers by Ralph W. Tyler, E. G. Wil- 
liamson, Galen Jones, E. F. Lindquist, and others. 80¢ a copy. 


The Council is also reprinting the 1940 edition of American 
Universities and Colleges for use in the educational counsel- 


ing program of the armed forces. Copies will also be avail- 
able for sale to civilians late in November. 





Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1944-45 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 5, 1944) 


REcEIPTs 


Estimated 

Resources 
July 1, 1943 

to Fune 30, 

1944 

Membership dues 
SCTE eer 
Reimbursement for services.......... 
Income from Publications Division*.... . 4 00 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1943. . 10,500.00 
Actual bank balance June 30, 1943...... -— 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1944.. — 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year 


1943-44 

Proposed 
cet i lal fk a OF os ie ees $ 7,400.00 
i OE IN ons snnegnavatnawen 18,000.00 
Salary of Vice President............... 9,500.00 
Salaries of assistants.................. 38,000.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative...... 4,500.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies....... 1,000.00 
Telephone and telegraph............... 1,200.00 
Postage and express...............+5-. 1,000.00 
Furniture and equipment............ 250.00 

Committees—including Problems and 

| ere rere 7,500.00 
I gcd tccwatcelgecwdaa 1,400.00 
CNIS coos cen elas scons 1,200.00 
Retirement annuity fund.............. 3,300.00 
IR ink inate ys dBece ecb bonnes 4,250.00 


$ 98,500.00 $ 89,511.53 $101,500. 


*See Publications Revolving Fund budget, next page. 


tCredit. 
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Actual 
Receipts 
July 1, 1943 
to Yune 30, 
1944 
$ 36,240.00 
35,000.00 
12,936.15 
4,000.00 


11,846.85 


$100,023.00 


Fiscal Year 
1943-44 
Expended 

$ 7,044.92 
18,000.00 

2,874.98 
37,651.90 
3,750.21 
1,051.82 
1,780.76 
421.74 
101.52f 


9,029.57 
1,400.00 
2,475.49 
2,405.83 
1,725.83 


Budget, 
Estimated 
Resources 

July 1, 1944 
to June 30, 
1945 
$ 35,000.00 

45,000.00 

7,000.00 
4,000.00 


10, 500.00 


$101, 500.00 


Fiscal Year 
1944-45 
Proposed 
18,000. 


BSe52 BSSERSS: 
3|\sssss 38888888 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 


July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 


Estimatep Gross Receipts 


Tests and record cards 


Reimbursements for publication services from projects 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
Committee on Asiatic Studies 
Committee on Youth Problems................. 
Balance July 1, 1944, estimated 


I 5 issn kalba ssw ae 


Estimatep Gross ExPENDITURES 


Printing, mailing, and advertising 
Special assistance in Publications Division 
Mailing list costs 
Project promotion costs 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
Committee on Asiatic Studies 
Committee on Youth Problems 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget. . 
Contingent 


Books, “The Educational Record,” “Studies,” pamphlets, etc.......... 


$18,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
300.00 
2,500.00 
17,000.00 
$44,000.00 

$24, 

3, 

2 


S| SS8SSESS5 
| gsssssses 


£ Norm out 
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F, W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices—New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


September 12, 1944 
American Councit on Epucation 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including 
three exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—General Fund 

EXHIBIT “B”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Publications Revolving Fund 

EXHIBIT “C”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Special Funds 


Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements, 
and cash disbursements, as shown ~ the records, were supported by cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 

The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 
1944 was confirmed by the depository. A summary of the balances on hand is as 
follows: 


ee ee hae, eee $ 10,511.47 

Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit “B”............ 23,906. 52 

Specsde WUMUS—“EMNIUNE NS cise ccccntccnencatdeasas 301 , 284.21 
Total 


OE. nad nin ci vn dd ccvmemdne Aeewiced eens $335 , 702.20 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 


be, Goeeee F. Zeeks Feels cia. eos See Re ews $ 5,000.00 
oe Serer rr re ere 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer.............. 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer............. 15,000.00 

WO cic kwlecis TEs acceso ekeaaeueewtem $50,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture, fixtures, and stock in the amount of $26,000.00. 

Investments of the General Fund consisting of United States Savings Defense 
Bonds, amounting to $101,000.00 were inspected by us at the Union Trust Company, 
safe deposit box, on September 7, 1944, and the United States Treasury notes, amount- 
ing to $110,000.00, in the custody of the American Security and Trust Company were 
confirmed to us directly by the custodian. United States Savings Bonds, Series F, 
1955, of a maturity value of $3,400.00, with a cost value of $2,516.00, purchased with 


funds of the American Universities and Colleges during the current period, were also 
inspected. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH ReEcEIPTs AND DisBuRSEMENTS—GENERAL FunpD 


From Fuly 1, 1943 to Fune 30, 1944 


RECEIPTS 

Dues: _ 
Constituent members 
NE TDS oe ii ss eC cS ecccctasceccusceecnaececs 
Institutional members 


General Education Board—general support...................005- 

Reimbursement for administration of grants: _ . 
Committee on financial aid to schools in Latin America. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration... ............22ceeeeeeeeeees 
Committee on Visual Aids in Education 


Commission on Teacher Education: 


a i ee er ale $ 162.25 

dc acces eek ake beck node acd ae 400.49 

Division on child development and teacher personnel. . 599 .06 

ee oe wen uae 324.10 
Cooperative Study in General Education: 

OE ink alieinn snide san 4 alin e € hae eh ois $ 703.60 

Supplementary grant number one................... 182.92 
Cooperative Test Fund: 

Ce CUE COUR sc ccccencccvsedeesonsnses $ 268.54 

Teacher examination project. ............cceeeeeees 12.08 


Editorial Staff for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute 


Foreign Language Study Fund: 


Administration of Inter-American language tests..... $ 448.48 
Study of ee EN tke os rel ss ya dees 146.34 
Teaching of foreign languages..................005- 27.76 


Joint Conference Committee—representatives of motion picture 

a a ek ts eid el eww ewe ie 
SNE CINE CHUPWEBD . 5g ovo vccciccncccssconneessouveces 
Manual on university and college business organization and ad- 

NE a ira ae as oho oad yaa ee & AOR 
Research in primary human abilities 
Recordings Division 
I a a ai a eels iy acl iii span ak Wy bi Geto th 
Southern regional studies and education............... 
Study of school equipment specifications and standards. . 


Services: 
is Sa os ah « kk eee ee weak ORE $ 603.25 
SE oO ARGO Oe 5 a ein ck bak cat cia mene 2,676.13 
Ss oe ie wos kaa 6 hae whe a Seek 481.47 
tite sEeedackicdan saben Sebes eas cceds 762.22 


Other receipts: vr , 

Income from Publications Revolving Fund.................. 
Furniture and Equipment: 

cote d 5 ae Ee Se eeibee aris 

Purchases 


Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, July 1, 1943: 
American Security and Trust Company 


1,485.90 
886.52 


280.62 
2,262.92 


622.58 


10.43 
460.85 


121.59 
84.48 
134.43 
6.31 
281.71 
27.92 


$ 8,413.08 





4,523.07 


$ 36,240.00 
35 ,000 .00 


12,936.15 
4,000 .00 


101.52 
$ 88,277.67 


11,846.85 
$100,124.52 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries: 
I sn ic oo 6 Pitas xibid eee etebe wai ae $18,000.00 
We PUMOND. oo caceeccecusnvessceenseeusceten 2,874.98 
Is 0 en wtdu 8h sess Wo ¥ek0dnca deena 37,651.90 $58,526.88 
Traveling expense: 
PEREIIIGINUD, «6 i cicccatccctedeccccteddvceen $ 2,944.84 
IND. wan cdddeudhavbisasseains 805 .37 3,750.21 
i BN ics0 cess cansnecen is scnskis dedi aeteetsaveweennaeeeneen 7,044.92 
Stationery, printing, and supplies... ..............ccccccccccces 1,051.82 
rc cchuws ohs cde ecaedeeueddade dened aad aneeae 421.74 
Cn SNE. a 0.4.0 0b0a Gauen eceankcabangeuaseennene 1,780.76 
; COMES GEO. oo ccc ccccccccccccsenccnsseccespeenecsastasa 2,475.49 
) ey Gs is on re cb oss eee tN Ces edssk een ten 1,400.00 
 .. go ccc oak ee ceneb baa dendabdcaneen 1,362.62 
) OE... cen x 0: 0 a on chee dd dine ale eee 1,043.21 
Contingent: : ; 
Preparation of investment bulletins: 
Services—statistical, stenographic, etc.......... $ 218.30 
Honorarium for preparation of mss............. 250.00 
Mimeographing, postage, stationery, etc........ 99.86 
SN NES Gosh canes psdGiesceewnses 92.23 
$ 660.39 
Preparation of article on international organization of 
education and cultural development: 
Ds + éuicedacduvaesiataeunes $150.00 
Ms 6 6b00dtcenncdsawaon aewecene 161.57 311.57 
$ 971.96 
Deficits in grants: 
Program relating to defense and higher 
GUUOREIOR. .... 06000 hain haeecean $863.16 
University of Illinois survey............. 10.71 873.87 





$ 1,845.83 
Less: 


Honorarium to President from the Alabama survey. 120.00 1,725.83 $ 80,583.48 


Committees of Council: 


i Ci ccna cavevicess0eeéasn sane ahdaneeeeene $ 1,976.85 
Measurement and guidance........ oe ae ee (tan sueeauneunes 459.30 
CIEE. g wocadeccccaneccesencessgekidas Saneancaens 1,155.70 
i NS... ceases 60 6bd6enebbndedeenaneeaewnen 153.01 
ee Or Se CO, gc oko cnececoneeeneeu Sune pawwed 75.68 


Postwar education 2 niet ara 
WAP QEMOMOTS. 000 scccccess eee *ewacein tb teeacain eee 390.59 
Accrediting procedures 


vested kewsaen adios bedbeds suchenaeuwenen 1,182.61 
Government and educational finance..............0ccceceeeeees 341.37 
i 6 i.) ei cud cekah hbase we eedS GREER eRe 245.73 
International education and cultural relations................... 1,220.18 


Se CE, «+ ic ceed Cee ca teaeekeneanseseues auakons 251.71 
Miscellaneous committees. 


inekheneee edb GeReRaReeedenseneebelen 1,569.75 9,029.57 
Total Disbursements......... iiéielnsanéig edd ae ici aaa $ 89,613.05 
; Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, June 30, 1944... 0.0.0... ccc eee eee eee 10,511.47 
| ‘ 
) 
; 
} 


$100,124.52 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ConDENSED STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AND DisBuRSEMENTS—PUBLICATIONS 
ReEvoLvinc Funp 


From Fuly 1, 1943 to Fune 30, 1944 
RECEIPTS 


Tests and record cards 

Books, ““The Educational Record,” “Studies,” pamphlets, etc.......... 
Special grants for publications 

Reimbursements for publication services from projects 

Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 

Committee on Asiatic Studies 

Committee on Youth Problems 

Southern Regional Studies 


Total Receipts 


Cash on hand July 1, 1943, 


American Security and Trust Company.......... 21,374. 


$77,595. 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Printing, mailing, and advertising $30,250.28 
Special assistance in Publications Division... . . 4,531.63 
Mailing list costs 2,412.66 
Project promotion costs 458.11 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 1,861.60 
Committee on Asiatic Studies 1,305.34 
Committee on Youth Problems 6,183.51 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget 4,000.00 
Balances earmarked for special projects 2,516.00 
Contingent 170.07 


Total Disbursements. . . $53,689.20 


Cash on hand June 30, 1944, 
American Security and Trust Company 


$77,595.72 
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